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THE PHYSICAL AND MORAL WORLD. 


No. 1.—Connection between Natural and 
Revealed Truths ;—Development of 
Mr. Macnab’s Theory of the Uni- 
verse. 


As the circumstances which gave rise 
to the following papers, did not origi- 
nate from the author himself, though 
nothing could have been more conge- 
nial to his mind; but from his being 
requested, by the Editors of a respect- 
able periodical publication, to prepare 
a Review of the “Theory of the Moral 
and Physical System of the Universe,” 
of Mr. Macnab> in order to its inser- 
tion in that publication ; it is deemed 
of importance that, this should be un- 
derstood. _ The review was accord- 
ingly undertaken. and prosecuted to 
a considerable length ; but feeding in 
such a rich pasture, and surroanded 


by objects so pe and sublime, the 
€ 


notion of merely a review, was, in con- 
sequence of the advice of many intelli- 
gent and learned friends, abandoned, 
as altogether insufficient for such a 
glorious subject; so that the originally 
intended brief review has now given 
place to a more enlarged speculation, 
which, it is humbly hoped, will be 
both necessary and useful. 

In an age so pregnant with gre 
events as the present; an age whic 
has convulsed the political, philoso- 
phical, and moral worlds ; an age in 
which the infidel has done his utmost 
to disseminate his ruinous tenets; an 
age in which the politician andthe 
warrior have approximated to the ze- 
nith of that career, in which they had 
been so long struggling; an age in 
which the modest and receding philo- 
sopher also comes forward to claim his 
quota of public applause, for the ma- 
ny services he has rendered, by his 
numerous and useful discoveries; in 
such an age, when all are on the alert 
to distinguish themselves by something 
remarkable, is the advocate of truth, 
of moral as well as physical truth, to 
be the only idle person? By no means. 

No. 36,—Vo . IV. 





He too has plenty to occupy his atten- 
tion. For, through the influence of 
sophistical philosophy, that important 
work, which is the grand object of 
Divine Revelation, is still in a great 
measure retarded; and it is the dut 
of every friend of truth to de all in his 
power torootit up. There are thou- 
sands in the present day, who would 
give countenance to the work of God, 
were they only convinced of the divi- 
nity of the scriptures. But when they 
find; as. by their teachers they have 
been led to suppose, that philosophical 
facts ran counter to revelation; when 
philosophers teach one thing, and the 
scriptures another, they cannot be but 
stumbled, and at a loss which to_be- 
lieve. Anditis in vain to urge them 
to abandon .Bense apa ree ar an 
unintelligible somethi whic’ 
Christian calls faith. No: the sop 
wishes to make surer work of it. 
two such opposite sources of informa- 
tion, he reasons upen.the propriety, of 
cleaving to that which proceeds upon 
the surest principles, and that. which, 
in his view, is established on matter 
of fact. Thus religion, through so- 
phistry, loses many of its advocates ; 
through the supposed opposition of 
hilosophy to revelation, and the 
book of nature to the gospel of the Son 
of God. 

And what has contributed to cherish 
this error the more, is, the constant, 
and hackneyed, and fearful procedure 
of many Christian teachers, in their 
mode of only treating what they con- 
ceive to be evangelical doctrine; but 
standing aloof from touching on natu- 
ral truths, as if they were no part ofa 
divine system, lest they should strike 
false fire. The term philosophy having 
been applied exclusively to such sort 
of truths, has also misled many; for 
by this means they have, in a manner, 
been wrested out of the hands of 
Christians altogether; they have 
been considered as belonging to a 
system, entirely different from that, 
which the Christian, from principle, 
has espoused ; and this has rendered 
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them an easier prey to such as have 
called themselves philosophers. Nor 
would this circumstance have been 
much regretted, had not this class of 
men perverted the subject, and con- 
verted one part of the infinitely won- 
derful works of the self-same Being, 
into an instrument of opposing and 
thwarting another part of them. 

It has been said, that philosophy is 
a handmaid to Christianity; and this, 
perhaps, would be a truth, were it not 
that it is so shockingly abused. Yea, 
I would go farther, and grant it 
an equally divine origin with Christi- 
anity itself; for the facts on which 
true philosophy rests, have the same 
ori with those cf revelation; they 

er Only in their nature or kind, but 
not in their authority ; this being the 
same in both ; and, like the vessels of 
silver and gold in the ancient Sacred 
service, physical truths are of use to 
illustrate and enforce spiritual truths. 
Hence, is it the business of Chris- 
tians, according to their ability, to 
trace them in their respective bear- 
ings, and to observe their admirable 
harmony, notwithstanding their infi- 
mite diversity; for, “ the works of the 

d are great,” says a celebrated 
saint of old, “and sought out of all them 
that have pleasure therein.” 

Were all Christians, according to 
the opportunity and ability which God 
gives them, as faithful as they ought 
to be in the discharge of this duty, it 
is impossible to calculate the happy 
effects which might result from it, 
both to themselves and unbelievers. 
However the epee may here plead 
to be exc , it is certainly the duty 
of the intelligent and learned among 
them, whatever be their profession, to 
devote at least a portion of their 
time, to a pursuit so rational, so in- 
structive, and important, as that of 
oe al the correspondence and 
harmony subsisting among the various 
works of God, and by this means 
both edify their brethren, and convince 
the gainsayers. 

It is pleasing to think, that there 
have not been wanting the most mas- 
terly works of this kind ; but to the 
person who has consulted the work of 
our author, and is alive to the subject, 
it must ge get that we are still far, 
= short of what yct remains to be 

one. : 

The sacred writers, themselves, will 
be found much more philosophical 
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than most Christians are disposed to 
allow; and to treat Nature’s truths as 
they do, in connection with revealed 
truths, would have the two-fold effect 
of depriving sophists, on the one hand, 
of their most powerful arguments 
against the gospel; and on the other, 
of instructing Christians in the know- 
ledge of those laws of nature which 
they are called to obey, and even must 
in some sense obey, so long as they 
maintain their animal existence in 
this world. 

This appears to be the object of Mr. 
Macnab, in his theory, and we trust 
we shall considerably ramify and en- 
force the same subject in our following 
Fon nene general, we may say, that 

is object seems to be, not to present 
the world with a new system of philo- 
sophy, but with a new theory, by 
which all the principles of philosophy, 
known or » moral or physical, 
may harmonize. This seems to be his 
object. It is, in short, to furnish a 
key, by means of which he would 
unlock all mysteries; a thread, by 
which he would unravel all know- 
ledge ; a light, that will dissipate all 
darkness ; a centre, that will unite all 
lines. Matter and mind are alike 
subject to its laws ; for its laws, ac- 
cording to him, “are more universal 
than those of gravitation.”* Alike, it 
unfolds the mysteries of the Creation, 
Providence, and Redemption. It 
unites all knowledge into a point or 
focus. It displays a continuity, a har- 
mony, a concatenation, the most asto- 
nishing, subsisting among all the 
works of the Almighty. It shews how 
the book of Nature and the book of 
Revelation are linked together; the 
one being the first, the other the se- 
cond volume of a work by the same 
hand. 

Such is the theory of Mr. Macnab. 
This is the thesis he wishes to main- 
tain. He wishes to simplify, to gene- 
ralize, to give the mind a hold of every 
thing at one grasp! And, how noble, 
how sublime the idea, could it only be 
realized ! 

But is not the idea chimerical? To 
employ the phraseology of our author, 
judging by ‘analogy,’ where do we 
find any thing that will bear us out in 
such a pursuit, in the whole universe? 
Here, we see, if there be unities, there 
are also diversities—diversities ad infi- 





*Macnab’s Theory, art. 12. 
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nitum. How then can it ever be, that 
all should approximate towards each 
other, and meet in a point? 

This difficulty, as it refers to parti- 
culars, we do not pretend to solve, for 
this, upon the best plan it is possible 
to propose, must be the work of ages ; 
but. we may observe in general, that 
it is possible to conceive a circle 
whose circumference may contain the 
whole. And will not this circle have a 
point or centre, from which, if you 
stretch your line to its circumference, 
you include one portion of a septenary 
scale? Continue your measurement 
from this second point, around the line 
of your circumference ; and after di- 
viding itself into six other portions, it 
will bring, you back to the same point 
whence you set out, The circumfe- 
rence of the circle then, which extends 
beyond all things, must include the 
whole ; and the centre of this circle is 
the point where allmeet. This theory, 
reduced to a mathematical figure, 
would be represented by a vast circle, 
including a hexagon, the six angles 
of which were brought into contact 
with its circumference, both having 
one common centre. By such a figure 
is proved the point in question, in as 
far as it relates to the whole; and it 
being the object of Mr. Macnab’s 
work to make it appear, that things in 
general, by a law in nature, arrange 
themselves into concentric circles, 
every one of which is susceptible of 
being divided in the manner above 
described ; it will hence follow, that 
when we discover the centre of each 
circle, we ascertain the point of union 
where all meet. From this point, 
therefore, if we set out on the septe- 
nary scale, we can never be bewilder- 
ed ; for we are travelling on the surest 
ground ; namely, from a centre to a 
circle, and from any point in the circle, 
round its circumference, which will 
bring us back by the number seven, to 
the centre where we began. 

The septenary scale is, accordingly, 
the grand hypothesis of our author: 
and let none be startled at his hypo- 
thesis ; for, that it is founded on unde- 
niable mathematical truth, the septe- 
nary division of the centre and the 
hexagon, as above described, clearly 
demonstrates. 

There are THREE sources from which 
the human mind is furnished with 
ideas; and these proceed in the gra- 
dation of sense, reason, and faith. 











1, Some objects are perceptible by our 
senses. 2. are perceived by rea- 
son, or abstraction, or deductions, of 
the intellect. 3. Some are cognizable 
by neither of these means, but are 
purely the objects of faith or belief, 
resting upon supernatural revelation ; 
and they bid defiance to the powers of 
the human mind, to come to the 
knowledge of them by any other 
means. 

Now the different arrangements of 
our ingenious author’s plan, deter- 
mine the limits and demarcations of 
the human faculties with wonderful 
accuracy, as will be evident by the 
following sketch. 

On the abstruse subject of the origin 
of matter, the manner in which he 

oceeds is admirable, He seems to 

e aware beforehand, that to explain 
all its intricacies, is a theme beyond 
the reach of man; and therefore he 
avoids involving himself in the per- 
plexing and unsatisfying jargon of the 
schools, respecting the concourse of 
atoms Bp the Gistetbikags toes of matter, 
ite inpinite divigibility,. ind ‘bility, 
and the like. He wisely waves all 
those hard and knotty questions, 
which tend rather to gender strife, 
than to prove the subject ; and begins 
where common sense begins, and 
views the world as it to the 
peasant and to the Jilesopher. He 
perceives in general, that there are 
two classes which may be said to com- 
prehend the whole. These are matter 
and mind. The latter he therefore 
places on the right hand, and the for- 
mer on the /eft. But prosecuting his 
observations farther, he ives an- 
other class, which, Strictly speaking, 
is neither matter nor mind ; yet, by 
striking characteristics, is allied to 
both. This, accordingly, he places in 
the middle between the other two; 
and this constitutes his first scale, 
which stands thus: 


MATTER. CENTRAL STATE. MIND. 


But he observes again, that matter, 
strictly speaking, appears under dif- 
ferent aspects, viz. mechanical and 
chemical ; and that mind also appears 
under different as , namely, ani- 
mal and intellectual. And the central 
step between these, as partaking of 
both, yet distinct from both, is organ- 
ization and vegetable life; which, by 
the principles that compose the first 
of its properties, is allied to the /eft of 
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the scale; but by those that compose 
its last Property, is allied to the right 
of the scale. So that we have now an 
organic, or vegetable step in the cen- 


MATTER. CENTRA 
Mechanical, Chemical. Organic, 


Having made this advance, the 
mind of our author was led naturally 
te proceed a step further; and he per- 
ceived that the phenomena of the three 
central steps, viz. the chemical, vege- 
table, and animal, were cognizable by 
the human senses ; but that the pheno- 
mena of the two lateral, namely, me- 
chanism and intellect, belong to the 
province of reason or abstraction. 

Still dipping deeper and deeper 
into this wonderful subject, and now 
exercising his reason upon it, he per- 
ceives a chasm in — plan, a a. 
thing wanting at its beginning and end ; 
a something, which appears dark and 
mysterious, involving the first and the 
last ; that is to say, an efficient and 
final cause ; the one regarding the ele- 


ment of matter, the other 
Sanention. the moral part of intelli- 
gence. 


This, accordingly suggested to him 
the complete ners scale. To the 
inning of the mechanical, he was 

to prefix the elemental; and to the 
end of the intellectual, to superadd 
the moral; and both these are hem- 
med in by the inscrutable paths of the 
Almighty, beginning with eternity ab 
ante, or efficient causation, and termi- 





tre of the scale; on each side of which 
are two belonging to matter, and two 
to mind; represented thus: 


L STATE. MIND. 
Vegetable. Animal, Intellectual. 


nating with eternity to come, or final 
causation. 

These two, added to each extremity 
of the scale, differ from the other 
steps, in the respect that they are 
above the reach of human investiga- 
tion; they are involved in eternity 
both ways. They are not cognizable, 
like the other five, by sense or reason, 
but are above our ken as mere animal 
or rational beings. They are, there- 
fore, matters of faith or belief, as the 
others are of sense and reason; and 
this demonstrates the ‘necessity of 
DivinE ReveELaTion, to assist and 
bear us out in such profound investi- 
gations; for, without such aid, we 
must fall infinitely short of our object. 
Hence the necessarily mutilated sys- 
tems, both of cosmography and ethics, 
where men discoursing on such sub- 
jects do not avail themselves of the 
light of the word of God, but walk 
merely by the light of the spark of 
their own kindling. 

Our author’s complete septenary 
scale, or great seven-fold mystery of na- 
ture, now appears in the following 
scheme, with the Sun, the soul of the 
organic vegetable world, presiding 





over the centre. 





J 











‘ Matter. © Mind 

om ~ ‘Nv f NW 

& Elemental, Mechanical, Chemical, Organic. Animal, Intellectual, Mor 
2 ; 2, 3; Vegetable. 5, 6, - 
2 

3 “ he 2 

: Perceived by the senses. . 

3 Understood by abstraction, reason, or intellect. 

& —_ v att 
‘E Believed by faith in the word of God, whois called Alpha and Omega, the 
P| First and Last. 


Let the author who suggests these 
noble ideas, and this rational method 
of treating the most abstruse and au- 
gust of all subjects, here speak for 
himself. ‘“ These,’ sayshe, ‘‘ consti- 
tute what may be called the seven-fold 
mystery of nature.” 

“It is a scale, wherein the third 
and fifth are connected by sensible 


“uoresaLD [eury ‘amoo 07 AyruI0)q 


reasoning; and the first and last by 
faith, or belief in Him who is called 
the ‘First and Last,’ and whose em- 
blem is ‘light’ and ‘fire,’ typifying a 
state, which ‘ passeth all understanding,’ 
transcending and enveloping in eter- 
nity, both ends of the scale.” Art. 
85. 


“The seven steps of the scale are 





ties; the second and sixth by abstract 


marked by a perfect harmony, which — 
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reigns throughout; but are at the 
same time so interwoven by the law of 
continuity, that we cannot fix a line of 
demarcation between any two conti- 
guous steps. It is difficult, also, to 
find language expressive of this ana- 
logy, and yet flexible in its terms ; so 
that their meanings may amalgamate 
by the insensible gradations of syno- 
nyme; for rigid definitions find no place 
here. There must be no abrupt tran- 
sitions, no sharply defined margins; 
they must run into each other, like the 
seven colours of the rainbow, or the 
seven sounds of the octave; and, in- 
stead of a definition, we must designate 
each step by its middle or prominent 
feature. This is the natural way of 
handling those abstruse inquiries, 
contenting ourselves at first with an 
outline, and afterwards gradually re- 
touching and improving it by approx- 
imation, as a painter in finishing a 
landscape.” Art. 86. 

“* As the seven colours of the rain- 
bow produces all imaginable colours, 
and the seven sounds of the octave all 
imaginable sounds, even so the seven 
steps of the great scale, embrace all 
imaginable science; the whole being 
compacted and swallowed up in the 
‘ first and last.’”’ Art. 87. 

In this manner does our author 

roceed, guiding us by his masterly 
hand through labyrinths of darkness 
and confusion, into fields of clear day, 
where, by a little assistance, every 
object may be seen in its proper at- 
titude. 

Our author, having got his grand 
seven-fold mystery of nature thus ar- 
ranged, see with what admirable ease 
he accounts for the operations of the 
whole ; and how each part, by the in- 
fluence of habit and reiteration, goes 
on unto perfection! Beginning at the 
highest, and descending to the low- 
est, we perceive, that, in the moral 
department, perseverance produces 
more faith and obedience; in the 
intellectual, habit produces readiness 
and skill; in the animal, exercise pro- 
duces quickness of apprehension, mus- 
cular vigour, and address; in the 
vegetable, cultivation produces luxuri- 
ant growth ; in the chemical, the repe- 
tition of many of its processes, produ- 
ces a more and more refined spirit ; in 
the mechanical, friction, and the like, 
produces firmness and smoothness, 
and so on; but in the elemental, 
which, by hypothesis, excludes the 
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idea of diversity or change, the ana- 
logy becomes evanescent, or, like the 
moral, matter of faith. Art. 93. 
Gliding along in this manner, we 
could easily present the reader, not 
only with the different scales of our 
author, but with a variety of others, 
all tending to demonstrate the harmo- 
ny subsisting ——- the works of 
God: we could add criticism u 
criticism, and illustration upon illus- 


;} tration, all proceeding, like so many 


wheels within wheels, and systems 
within systems, from the most dimi- 
nutive atom, to the majestic whole ; 
but this we must reserve to subse- 
— papers. Meanwhile we entreat 
the countenance and blessing of the 
great Eternal, whose works and ways 
we would humbly attempt to demon- 
strate and vindicate, to enable us to 
execute the present undertaking, in 
some measure at least, correspondent 
to the greatness of the object. 
( To be continued. ) 


——_ 
LECTURE ON ASTRONOMY. 


Mr. EpiTor. 
Sir,—As the paper on Light, which I 
had the honour to send you, appeared 
in the Imperial M ine, I am in- 
duced to put into your hands the fol- 
lowing, on Theoretical Astronomy. 
It was delivered as a lecture, on the 
9th of November, 1821, before a ve 
numerous and highly ble - 
ence, at one of the public sittings of a 
philosophical institution, now flou- 
rishing in the south of the kingdom. 
Both in matter and style it is accom- 
modated to the taste of a popular as- 
sem ly ; and was received at its deli- 
very with sufficient marks of appro- 
bation. Perhaps that which was heard 
with apparent interest, may be at 
least read without offence. 

Amicus Scientiz, 

Exordium.— Before I enter immedi- 
ately on that subject which is to occu- 
py our attention this evening, I can- 
not forbear the opportunity which is 
afforded me of presenting my congra- 
tulatory offering to this highly re- 
spectable and learned society. A 


prosperity like that which has crowned 
this institution, during the period we 
have had the happiness and honour to 
be acquainted with it, cannot have 
failed to inspire every friend of sci- 
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ence, every lover of wisdom, with a 
satisfaction the most perfect and en- 
tire. 

May this society still prosper! 
Like the tree, deep-rooted and well 
watered, may it still flourish ; per- 
fuming the air with its fragrance, 
adorning the earth with its verdure, 
and benefiting the world by its fruit! 
May it never want the beams of a vivi- 
fying sun, nor the refreshing breezes, 
nor the fruitful showers of heaven ! 
May it continue the seat of all that is 
noble and elegant; of all that is enter- 
taining and instructive in learning and 
philosophy ; the boast and ornament 
of these towns, to the end of time ! 

Such are the wishes of a stranger ; 
a stranger, whom the members of this 
society have received with the atten- 
tion and kindness of a brother! Such 
the desires of one who is willing to 
contribute what lies in his power to 
the welfare of this institution: The 
best proof of which he now proceeds 
to submit. 

Definition of Astronomy.—Astrono- 
my is the science which teaches the 
knowledge of the heavenly bodies; 
their magnitudes, distances, motions, 
periods, eclipses, and order. 

Importance of the Science.— Whether 
we consider the objects which Astro- 
nomy sets before us ; or, the accuracy 
and precision of most of its proofs and 
calculations; or, the service which, 
in various ways, it renders to the na- 
tions of the earth, it is, and ever 
must remain, the most valuable, inte- 
resting, and sublime science, which 
can possibly engage the attention of 
man, This noble science, not only 
deserves our regard, as a matter of 
curiosity, or rather of astonishment 
and wonder; and as answering the 
most important purposes for the good 
of civil society ; but still more so, as it 
opens a scene, which impresses the 
mind with the most exalted, and con- 
sequently, the most just and correct 
ideas, of that eternal and omnipotent 
Being, who contrived, made, and 
still upholds, the whole! When sur- 
veying those stupendous works, which 
move with such order and harmony 
through the immeasurable fields of 
space, we are led to exclaim, 


“These are thy glorious works, Parent of 
Almighty! thine this universal frame 


ay Sateen fair! thyself how wondrous 
en 





History of the Science.—* Josephus 
informs us, that Astronomy was un- 
derstood among the antediluvians ; 
and that it was particularly studied by 
the patriarch Seth, and his posterity. 
Unless we can credit this account of 
Josephus, the ancient Chaldeans must 
be acknowledged as the fathers of 
Astronomy. The lofty summit of the 
tower of Babel; the extensive and 
level plains of that country; the re- 
freshing coolness of the night, after 
the oppressive heats of the day; an 
unbroken horizon; a pure and serene 
sky—all conspired to engage that peo- 

le to contemplate the extent of the 
eavens, and to observe the motions 
and phenomena of tbe stars. From 
Chaldea, Astronomy passed into 
Egypt, and from Egypt into Phoene- 
cia; and as the Phoenicians applied 
it to the purposes of navigation, they 
soon became masters of commerce, 
and of the sea. Thales, the chief of 
the seven sages of Greece, who flou- 
rished about 600 years before the 
Christian cra, is said to have brought 
the science of the stars from Phoeni- 
cia into Greece ; and to have taught 
the reason of the length and shortness 
of the days, the causes of eclipses, and 
other astronomical phenomena. In 
the hands of the Greeks, the science 
was cultivated with assiduity and suc- 
cess ; and the names of Pythagoras, 
Anaximander, Meton, Pythias, Ar- 
chimedes, Aristotle, and others, are 
famed in the annals of the stars. The 
Romans, the Arabian princes, and at 
last the princes of Europe, became 
the patrons and promoters of Astro- 
nomy. 

But it is from the sixteenth century 
to the present time ; from the days of 
Copernicus to those of Herschel and 
Olbers, that this sublime science has 
continued to advance towards perfec- 
tion, with a steadiness and glory so 

uliar to itself. And in all that 
interval, if we except the very days 
in which the immortal Newton sketch- 
ed the laws of the universe, perhaps 
Astronomy, perhaps science of no 
kind, has ever witnessed a more bril- 





* In the first volume of the Imperial Maga- 
zine, we gave, through several numbers, the 
History of Astronomy at large, which would 
seem to supersede the necessity of this. But 
as the lecture would be incomplete were this 
historical sketch omitted, it is retained, that 
order and uniformity may be preserved. 
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liant period, than that, in which it is 
our honour and happiness to live. 

Systems.— Although there have been 
many schemes and hypotheses con- 
cerning the heavenly bodies, yet there 
have been only four which have attain- 
ed to any thing like authority and per- 
manence in the world. The first of 
these is the Ptolemaic system, so 
called from Claudius Ptolemy, a na- 
tive of Pelusium, in Egypt, who made 
his last astronomical observation, on 
Wednesday the 2d of February, 141. 
The system which is distinguished by 
his name, is contained in his celebra- 
ted book, called “ The Great Syntax- 
is ;” which book reduces to order the 
observations of the ancient astrono- 
mers, and is, I believe, the first book 
which ever set forth regular tables 
of the sun, moon, planets, and fixed 
stars. 

The Ptolemaic system supposes the 
earth to be at rest in the centre, and 
that the heavens, solid and incorrup- 
tible, revolve round it from east to 
west, carrying along with them all the 
planets and fixed stars. The diverse 
motion of the planets, this system ac- 
counts for, by assigning to each of 
them its respective orb ; and the outer- 
most orb, the primum mobile of the 
ancients, was Hr ag to communi- 
cate motion to all the rest. Although 
philosophers of the present day smile 
at this system as absurd and impossi- 
ble ; yet it should be remembered, 
that the world was content with it for 
many ages; and that it was once look- 
ed upon as founded on invincible de- 
monstration, and as placed beyond 
the reach of controversy and the 
fluctuations of opinion: a circum- 
stance this, which calls for a degree of 
modesty and hesitation, about much, 
very much, of our knowledge. 

The second system is called the Ty- 
chonic system, from its inventor, Ty- 
cho Brahé, a noble Dane, who ac- 
quired great celebrity as an Astrono- 
mer, in the latter half of the sixteenth 
century. In this system there are su 
posed to be two centres; the earth, 
the centre of the universe or firmament 
of stars, around which they revolve in 
24 hours; and the sun, the centre of 
the orbits of Mercury, Venus, Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn; around which 
they are carried in their respective pe- 
riods, the same as the sun is supposed 
to be carried round the earth in its 
solar year. This hypothesis was so 
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embarrassed and perplexed, that few 
persons have embraced it; and no 
wonder, if, as some of the biogra- 
phers of Tycho intimate, his vanity to 
become the founder of a system, had 
too large a share in its production. 

The thirdsystem is denominated the 
Cartesian, from its author Des Cartes, 
a French philosopher, of the seven- 
teenth century ; and a man of a spe- 
culative, bold, prodigious genius. 
His reputation in foreign nations ap- 
pears on his monument, which con- 
sists of four faces, inscribed with so 
many encomiums. It was erected 
at Stockholm, where he died in the 
year 1650. 

The system of Des Cartes, though 
very artfully contrived, yet carries 
with it more of the air of a ROMANCE, 
than of a just and solid philosophy. 
ft supposes the planets to be driven 
round the sun, in a vortex or whirl- 
pou: of subtile matter; and that the 
vast regions of space pray Pp of this 
subtile matter, there is an infinite num- 
ber of planetary vortices, every fixed 
star being the centre of its distinct 
vortex. That this whirlpool scheme 
of the Cartesians is a mere fiction, is 
evident from the following considera- 
tions. 

1, That comets, which pass very 
freely in the heavenly spaces, taking 
their prodigious journeys to and from 
all parts, move in orbits which inter- 
sect the orbits of the planets at all 
angles. So that if the comets move 
in a vortex, as well as the planets, 
there would be two vortices, movin 
in different, perhaps in opposite di- 
rections, in one and the same place, 
atone and the same time; which is 
absurd. 

2. According to the laws of mecha- 
nics, it is evident, that if matter of 
any kind move in a vortex, which is 
elliptical, it must move the swiftest in 
that part of the ellipse which is the 
most strait, narrow, and compressed. 
But according to the laws of Astreno- 
my, the planets which move in ellipti- 
cal orbits, when in that part of their 
orbits which is the most contracted 
and compressed, viz. in aphelion, then 
move the slowest. 

3. This doctrine of vortices is not 
supported by any phenomena of na- 
ture, with which we are acquainted. 
“If,” says Sir Isaac Newton, * three 
equal round vessels be filled, the one 
with water, the other with oil, the 
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third with molien pitch, and the 
liquors be stirred about till they have 
alike acquired a vorticle motion ; the 
pitch by its tenacity will lose its mo- 
tion quickly ; the oil, being less te- 
nacious, will keep it longer; and the 
water, being least tenacious of the 
three, will keep it longest, but yet 
will soon lose it. Whence it is easy to 
understand, that if many contiguous 
vortices of molten pitch were each of 
them as large as those which are sup- 
posed by some to revolve around the 
sun and fixed stars; yet these and all 
their parts, would, by their stiffness 
and tenacity, communicate their mo- 
tion one to another, until they all rest- 
ed among themselves. Vortices of oil, 
or water, or some more fluid matter, 
might continue longer in motion; but 
unless the matter were destitute of 
tenacity, and attrition of parts, and 
communication of motion, (which is 
not to be supposed) the motion would 
constantly decay, till finally there 
would be an universal rest.” 

It would have been a waste of fime 
thus to combat the Cartesian hypo- 
thesis, but for the very recent attempts 
which have been made to revive it. 
The temerity with which Sir Richard 
Philips has discarded the Newtonian 

hilosophy, and substituted that of 
Des Cartes, has led some to doubt 
whether tke philosophic knight-errant 
be in reality sincere. But whether Sir 
Richard, and the rest of the Cartesian 
astronomers, be sincere or insincere, it 
is manifest their situation calls for our 
hilosophic commiseration : the poor 
fellows cry got into a whirlpool, 
from which they cannot get out, are 
carried round and round a centre of 
absurdity, in a vortex of nonsense! 
The fourth system, which we do not 
hesitate to pronounce the true one, is 
that theory of Astronomy which now 
almost universally prevails, and which 
is certainly destined to be received as 
the rule of the sun, moon, and stars, as 
long as sun, and moon, and stars, en- 
dure. This system has sometimes 
been classically denominated the Py- 
thagorean system, because it was un- 
derstood and taught by Pythagoras, 
an ancient Greek philosopher. It is a 
remarkable fact in the history of 
science, that the true scheme of the 
universe should have been known and 
published by Pythagoras, more than 
500 years before the Christian xra ; 
and then that it should slumber and 
1 
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be superseded for two thousand 
years. 

The true theory of the heavens was 
revived in the sixteenth century, by 
Nicholas Copernicus, a prebend of 
Thorn, in Poland; and hence is called 
the Copernican system. Copernicus 
died in the year 1543: he was an ex- 
cellent classical scholar; a profound 
mathematician ; and a most acute and 
laborious observer of celestial pheno- 
mena. His book, “ De orbium czles- 
tium revolutionibus,” which contains 
his theory, was a work of long and 
arduous toil ; it was printed under the 
management of two of his philosophi- 
cal friends, and a copy of it was put 
into his hands just before he expired. 

But the denominating terms, Pytha- 
gorean and Copernican, are now giving 
place to the more Anglicized, and 
perhaps more significant appellative, 
Newtonian. In the latter part of the 
seventeenth century, it pleased the Al- 
mighty, in pity to the darkness of man- 
kind, and to throw a stronger light 
upon his own matchless and amazing 
works, to visit our hemisphere with 
that bright and steady luminary, the 
great Sir Isaac Newton. Endowed 
with a compass of soul, high, and vast, 
and profound ;—with a penetration 
which could look through nature, and 
scan her mighty laws ;—with an intel- 
lectual industry equal to the most gi- 
gantic enterprise ;—with a temper 
calm, tranquil, and devout,—the im- 
mortal Newton rose far above the 
common level, even of learned and 
scientific men ; and by his single pow- 
er, reared a fabric of mathematical 
and experimental philosophy, which 
must for ever past the boast of true 
wisdom, and the terror of idleness, 
ignorance, and pride. 


( To be concluded in our next. ) 
a 


ADVANTAGES OF CONCESSION, 

In great matters of public moment, 
where both parties are at a stand, 
and both are punctilious, slight con- 
descensions cost little, but are worth 
much. He that yields them is wise, 
inasmuch as he purchases guineas 
with farthings. A few drops of oil 
will set the political machine at work, 
when a tun of vinegar would only 
corrode the wheels, and canker the 
movements. 
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CHEMICAL ESSAYS,—BY STUDIOSUS. 

Mr. EpITor. 
Sir,—If you think the following Essay 
on Oxygen, worthy a place in the co- 
lumns of your valuable miscellany, 
for which it has been purposely writ- 
ten, an early_insertion will gratify. 
Should it meet your approbation, it 
shall be followed by a second, on Ni- 
trogen, and a third on Atmospheric 
Air. 

I am Sir, ‘ 
With the most profound respect, 
StTupiogus. 





Essay \st.— Oxygen. 


Tue word Oxygen is of Greek extrac- 
tion, and signifies to generate acidity. 
Oxygen Gas was first discovered by 
Dr. Priestley, in 1774, who called it 
dephilogisticated air. In 1775, it was 
discovered by Mr. Sheele, without any 
previous knowledge of the discovery 
of Dr. Priestley. Mr. Sbeele gave it 
the name of empireal air. It first 
received the name of vital air from 
Condorcet, and that of Oxygen Gas 
from Lavoisier. We are acquainted 
with many substances, from which 
Oxygen Gas may be obtained. A- 


mongst others, it may be procured | 


from the green leaves of vegetables, 
from the oxydes of manganese, lead, 
or mercury, from the hyperoxymuriate 
of soda, or potass. 

Ist. From the fresh leaves of vege- 
tables. Fill a large receiver, or bell 
glas, with water, and invert it on a 
broad dish, which is to be likewise 
filled with that fluid; introduce fresh 
gathered leaves; expose the whole to 
the rays of the sun, and pure Oxygen 
will be disengaged, which will gradu- 
ally displace all the water, and occupy 
its place. 2d. From the black oxyde 
of manganese. Put into a retort of 
glass any quantity of the black oxyde 
of manganese, add as much sulphuric 
acid as will form the whole into a thin 
paste, apply the heat of a lamp, and 
Oxygen Gas, sufficiently pure for all 
common purposes, will be liberated. 
If we are wishful to obtain it on a 
more extensive scale, the following 
process will be preferable. Procure 
an iron retort, and having introduced 
a suflicient quantity of the black oxyde 
of manganese, expose the retort to a 
red heat, and Oxygen Gas will be 
evolved in abundance, which may be 

No. 36.—VoL, A 


| collected over water in the following 


manner. The pneumato-chemical, or 
pneumatic apparatus, was first invent- 
ed by Dr. Priestley, which consisted 
of nothing more than a common tub, 
with a shelf in it. He afterwards 
used a most elegant apparatus, which 
the Duke of Rochefoucault sent him. 
This trough may be made of any size, 
but should not be less than a foot in 
depth ; the shelf is to be placed on 
one side only, and about three inches 
from the top. Having filled the whole 
with water, for at least an inch above 
the shelf, we are next to filla jar or 
glass receiver with common water; 
and having placed the open end of it 
upon the shelf, we are to introdace 
the beak of the retort into the pneu- 
mato-chemical, immediately under 
the open end of the receiver, whenair- 
bubbles will be seen to arise through 
tbe water into the receiver, and dis- 
place the water. In this way we may 
proceed till we have obtained a suffi- 
ciegcy for use. 3d. From the Hyper- 
oxymuriate of soda, or potass. Put 
into a retort any quantity of either of 
these salts, apply the heat of a lamp, 
and Oxygen, in the greatest purity, 
will be liberated, which may col- 











lected over water, as previously de- 
scribed. Nitrate of potass is another 
substance which is frequently used for 


| obtaining Oxygen Gas; but trusting 


that the foregoing processes will be 
found sufficient, we will now proceed 
to investigate its properties. 

Oxygen Gas is invisible, and colour- 
less, like common air. Like common 
air, it is also highly elastic, and ca- 
pable of indefinite expansion and 
compression. Its specific gravity is 
135°, it is therefore 740 times lighter 
than the same bulk of atmospheric air. 
Its weight to that of atmospheric air 
being as 1103 to 1000, Itis not sen- 
sibly absorbed by water, though left 





| length of time. 


in contact with that fluid for a great 
It is entirely absorb- 
able by the combustible bodies, which, 
in consequence of disengaging its 
caloric and light, produce heat and 
flame. If combustible bodies be burnt 
in Oxygen Gas, and the experiments 
are conducted with accuracy, we shall 
find the product increased in weight 
just the quantity of Oxygen consumed. 
By experiments, which shall be noti- 
ced in a following Essay, it hath been 
proved that Oxygen constitutes about 
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‘aif, or, if the calculation be made by 
weight, 23 parts. It has also been 
proved beyond a doubt, that no ani- 
mal whatever can live for a moment, 
in air previously deprived of all its 
Oxygen; and that animals will live 
six times as long in the same quantity 
of Oxygen Gas, as in common atmo- 
spheric air. Oxygen is therefore ne- 
-cessary to anima! life, 

Oxygen necessary to combustion.—In- 
troduce into a glass jar, or receiver, 
filled with Oxygen Gas, a lighted ta- 
per, and it will burn with great bright- 
ness, and produce a much greater 
degree of heat thanif burnt in atmo- 
spheric air. Blow the taper out, re- 
introduce it, and the flame will be in- 
stantly rekindled. If we introduce a 
lighted taper into a well-closed jar of 
common air, it will be almost im- 
mediately extinguished; if we re- 
peat the experiment, substituting Ox- 
ygen Gas, we shall find it to burn 
some time. We have said that Oxy- 
gen is not absorbed by water ; butgby 
means of strong pressure, however, 
at may be made to take up half its 
own bulk, which it will retain in solu- 
tion. Though water thus impregnated 
does not essentially differ from com- 
mon water, in either taste or smell, 
yet it has been administered in several 
diseases with decided success. Dr. 
Higgins caused a young man to 
breathe Oxygen Gas for several mi- 
mutes, when his pulse, which was at 
64, soon rose to 120 beats in a minute. 
It is upon this principle that pure 
Oxygen has been used with such suc- 
‘cess in suspended animation. 

Effect of Oxygen upon the blood.— 
The blood when it has arrived at the 
lungs is of a dark purple colour, 
which is owing to the superabundance 
of carbon which it has received in its 
course of circulation through the 
body ; it here becomes converted into 
a red oxyde, by the great quantities 
of Oxygen it is continually receiving 
through the agency of the lungs, and 
becomes of a bright and florid red. 
Put a little blood into a small vessel of 
Oxygen Gas, shake the vessel, and 
the gas will have become partly ab- 
sorbed by the blood, which will as- 
sume a bright scarlet colour. Lavoi- 
sier has shewn that a man consumes, 
in the space of 24 honrs, not less 
than 32 ounces, troy, of Oxygen Gas. 

ect upon colours.—-The liquor 
made from Whelk, upon exposure to 
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the atmosphere, passes from its origi- 
nal yellow colour, through several dif- 
ferent shades, till it assumes that of 
a dark purple; this I have had‘shewn 
me several times by an intelligent 
dyer, of Manchester ; and it is a well 
known fact, that when woollen goods 
are taken out of an indigo vat, they 
are gencrally of a beautiful green, but 
in the course of one or two minutes 
they have absorbed a sufficient dose 
of Oxygen, to convert them into a 
dark blue. 

Germination.—That germination does 
not depend upon the seed alone, but 
requires some external cause to effect 
it, is now generally acknowledged. 
Seeds will not germinate, unless a 
certain degree of heat and moisture 
have access to them; nor will they 
then germinate, unless atmospheric 
air be present. It has been proved 
by well-conducted experiments, that 
seeds will not germinate in the vacu- 
um of an air-pump, but as soon as 
atmospheric air is admitted, they be- 
gin to germinate. Hence the well- 
known fact, that seeds will not ger- 
minate if placed at too great a depth 
below the earth’s surface. The expe- 
riments of Sheele, Gouch, Archand, 
&ec. fully prove that seeds will not 
germinate unless oxygen be present, 
and that it is not atmospheric air, but 
the Oxygen it contains, which is ne- 
cessary to the process, for seeds will 
not germinate in either azote, carbo- 
nic acid, or hydrogen gas. Dr. Hum- 
bolt found that seeds which. do not 
commonly germinate in our climate, 
even in our hot-houses, were capable 
of germinating after a few days im- 
mersion in weak oxymuriate acid. 
Oxygen combines with all the known 
metals, with every combustible sub- 
stance, and with the greater number 
of substances of which the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms consist. When 
by this combination they become ox- 
ydes, they are said to be oxydized; 
when converted into acids, oxygini- 
zed. When speaking of atmospheric 
air, I shall say more on this important 
subject. 

(To be continued. ) 


[We shall feel ourselves obliged if Srupt- 
osus will forward the continuation of his Es- 
Says as soon as possible, that our arrange- 
ments may not be thrown into disorder. We 
beg all our other Correspondents, whose arti- 
cles are announced to be continued, to take 
this hint.] Epitor. 
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ON BALLOONS. 

Mr. EpITor. 
Sik,—If you think the following plain 
and easy observations on Air Balloons 
worthy a place in your excellent Ma- 
gazine, they are at your service, 
I remain, a> &e. 





M. 
Tue Air Balloon is of two kinds; the 
one intended to contain heated air, 
the other inflammable, Hot air oc- 
cupies more space when colder; and 
inflammable is much lighter at a given 
temperature, than the common air of 
the atmosphere. From this, it follows 
that any mass of either heated or in- 
flammable air, if at liberty, willascend 
in the atmosphere with a force of 
buoyancy equal to the difference be- 
tween its own weight, and the weight 
of an equal bulk of common air. If 
the heated or inflammable air be in- 
cluded in a bag, and the weight of the 
bag be less than the difference just 
mentioned, the bag will be carried 
upwards, though with a less degree 
of force, namely, with a force equal to 
the difference lessened to the weight 
of the bag. This is commonly called 
an Air Balloon; which, though its 
figure is not essential to its property 
of ascending, we will suppose to be a 
globe. Ifthe magnitude of a Balloon 
be increased, its power of ascension, 
or the difference. between the weight 
of the included air, and an equal bulk 
of common air, will be augmented in 
the same proportion. For its thick- 
ness being supposed the same, it is 
as the surface it covers, or only as the 
square of the diameters. This is the 
reason why Balloons cannot be made 
to ascend, if under a given magnitude, 
with cloth or materials of the same 
thickness. 

The first Balloon which was invent- 
ed, was as follows,— it consisted of an 
immense bag of canvass, painted with 
a composition that mig ht lessen its sus- 
ceptibility to take fire. A net covers 
the upper part of its surface, from 
which proceed ropes, that sustain a 
gallery, to carry the adventurers and 
fuel. The lower part is affixed to the 
gallery, and open to receive the 
streams of heated and rarefied air, 
produced by means of fire, made ina 
proper apparatus in the ground; and 
the attached grate serves only to main- 
tain the requisite degree of rarefac- 
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tion, by furnishing a supply of heated 
air, in the room of that which is gra- 
dually condensed by cooling. It is 
ascertained from experiment, that the 
rarity of the air in these machines de- 
pends solely onits heat, and its pro- 
perty of cooling slowly. This Balloon 
is raised or lowered, while in the 
atmosphere, by increasing or diminish- 
ing the fire. , 

Small Balloons, of thin paper, rais- 
ed on this principle by the flame of a 
sponge, or ball of cotton, dipped in 
spirits of wine, have been exhibited 
in every part of Europe. 

The Hydrogen Gas Balloon is pre- 
ferable to the other, in the present 
early state of our knowledge. It is 
usually formed of thin silk varnished 
over. When filled with gas, its tube 
of communication is usually closed, 
so that the air cannot escape. The 
adventurers are placed in a car, or 
small vessel, attached to the Balloon 
by strings, proceeding from a net 
which covers its upper part. They 
carry bags of sand with them to serve 
as ballast, and the end of the tube of 
communication, as well as a string, 
that by pulling, may open a valve in 
the top of the Balloon, are continued 
down into the car; by these means 
they have, for a limited time, the 
power of ascending or descending at 

leasure; for the power of ascension 
is increased by emptying one or more 
sand bags, or diminished by suffering 
the gas to escape, either by the tube 
or through the valve. It may be ob- 
served, that the Hydrogen Gas, on 
account of its great lightness, will not 
descend through the tube of commu- 
nication, unless, either by its own 
expansion from heat, or by the dimi- 
nished pressure of the atmosphere at 
great heights, it is made to escape 
while the balloon is fully inflated ; but 
it will issue from the upper valve 
when open. 

The Hydrogen Gas produced in the 
large way, by the effusion of diluted 
sulphuric acid on iron shavings, is 
rather less than one-fifth of the weight 
of an equal bulk of atmospherical 
air. 

It is estimated that a cubic inch of 
iron, gives a cubic foot of Hydrogen 
Gas; and the strong sulphuric acid, 
sold in London, requires to be diluted 
by five times its bulk of water for this 
experiment. 

( To be continued.) 
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THE PAINTER AND THE POET CON- 
TRASTED AND COMPARED, 

Mr: Epitor. 

Sir,—It has long been a question with 
me, whether the Painter or the Poet 
contributes more to mental improve- 
ment; or, in other words, to civiliza- 
tion; and it is, therefore, the object 
of the present Essay, to endeavour, 
briefly, to solve it. Itis not my in- 
tention to enter into an elaborate com- 
parison of these two branches, but 
simply to glance at their separate me- 
rits, trusting that I may be the means 
of stimulating others, who are better 
calculated for the task, to take a more 
comprehensive view. 

The roads which lead to immortal- 
ize the name of the Poet and the 
Painter, are steep and rugged; and 
none can reach the summit, upon 
which the temple of fame is erected, 
without possessing a mind of more 
than ordinary perseverance, and sus- 
ceptible of removing almost insur- 
mountable difficulties. These roads, 
alas! are forbidden ground tome. I 
never dared either to tread their slip- 
pery paths, or to enter upon their 
trackless fields. I never dared to 
plant in those soils, where so many 
choice and valuable flowers have 
bloomed in all the verdure and spring 
of youthful and vigorous genius, but 
which, as they were ripening to ma- 
turity, and at no distant day destined 
to impart their fragrant odours to all 
around, have been nipped in the bud, 
and blasted in the stem, by the cold 
and cruel hand of inhuman criticism. 
Instead of cherishing the young and 
tender plants, and rearing them to 
beauty and to usefulness, the critics 
of the day, (in whose hands the sove- 
reign sceptre sways, )are too apt to dip 
their pens in gall, and destroy them, 
as in a fiend-like rage, I dare, only, 
thus.attempt to glean a little from the 
borders of these magnificent and en- 
chanting gardens, and leave the fruits 
of the interior to be plucked by 
those who are privileged to enter 
there. 

The Painter has the whole expanse 
of nature’s creation for the display of 
his pencil, in all her varied features. 
Miniature or portrait painting, land- 
scape painting, and historical paint- 
ing, are so many fields for the versa- 
tility of his genius. But the question 

s, What improvement to the mind do 





they produce? Miniature or portrait 
painting can only be considered of 
real domestic value ; landscape paint- 
ing is only pleasing and captivating 
to the eye, for a moment; and histo- 
rical painting, I apprehend, is the 
only species of this fine art which is 
calculated to be of solid and essential 
service to the mind. What general 
advantage, I ask, can arise from the 
most correct likeness of an individual 
whom we never saw, however well 
executed upon the canvass, and how- 
ever highly prized in the domestic cir- 
cle in which the individual is known ? 
—As it regards landscape painting, 
what intellectual benefit can possibly 
accrue from the most accurate deline- 
ation of any given spot? Let the 
mountain and the valley, the trees, 
the shrubs, the water, the meadows, 
and the cottages, be ever so precisely 
drawn, and where is the augmentation 
of mental good? And yet these are 
the two departments in which most 
painters are engaged. They charm 
and please the eye, they show the ex- 
quisite workmanship of the Painters, 
which call forth most deservedly our 
esteem and admiration; but they do 
no more. We look,—we gaze,—we 
applaud ;—no solid impression is 
made ; and it vanishes away from our 
recollections, like the twinkling starry 
firmament before the morning sun. 
Historical and scriptural painting, 
which I consider as the best of the 
three that I have named, is, I lament 
to say, but little cultivated. A know- 
ledge of history and scripture are indis- 
pensable branches of modern educa- 
tion, and cannot be too deeply im- 
pressed on the mind; and where the 
plain perusal of the facts themselves 
does not produce a sufficient compre- 
hension, or strike the mind with suit- 
able effect, the aid of the Painter may 
frequently be called in to accomplish 
these two desirable ends. Wherever 
we see historical or scriptural facts 
faithfully pourtrayed upon the can- 
vass; there we readits language in 
living colours. Every circumstance 
connected with these facts immedi- 
ately and spontaneously occurs to our 
remembrance ; and serves all the pur- 
poses of re-perusing these books, in 
which those facts are recorded. Too 
much labour, too much study, too 
much time, and too much expense, 
are absorbed here, ever to call forth 
many labourers into this most inte- 
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resting and important service. A 
whole life must be spent in the most 
sedentary application, before any art- 
ist, who employs himself in this most 
useful department, can expect to reach 
an eminency, or to mature his produc- 
tions to perfection. He must correct- 
ly comprehend the anatomical struc- 
ture of the human body, as well as of 
the brute creation, and which, of 
itself, is not the study of a day. Every 
muscle and every nerve must be accu- 
rately delineated ; and every figure on 
the canvass must bear an exact pro- 
portion, or harmony of parts, so as to 
form the symmetry of the whole. It 
is not every day that we can expect to 
see a West’s “ Christ rejected,”—a 
West’s “ Death on a Pale Horse,”— 
a West’s ‘‘Stephen stoned to Death,” 
—or a Haydon’s “ Christ’s Agony in 
the Garden.”” No! These are the pro- 
ductions of time, these are the fruits 
of perfection. 

The variegated rainbows, the show- 
ers, and mists, and halos, and large 
beams shooting through rifted clouds, 
and storms, and lightning, and star- 
light, all the most valued materials of 
the real painter, are all brought in 
turn upon the canvass, in historical 
and scriptural painting; and though, 
as 1 have already stated, it is the 
most refined and the most important 
species of painting ; so, unfortunately, 
it is the most neglected. But after 
all that may be said, after all the ob- 
stacles which the Painter has to en- 
counter, he still has nature’s model 
for his guide; and has, as it were, 
only to travel in the steps which are 
pointed out for him. It will not then, 
I think, be very difficult to demon- 
strate, that the Poet confers greater 
benefits on mankind than the Painter; 
inasmuch as the productions of his 
pen are, by far, of the more intrinsic 
value. 

I stated that the Painter has the 
whole expanse of nature’s creation for 
the displays of his pencil; but has 
not the Poet the same latitude allowed 
to him? Yes! He roams not only 
through the world of nature, but also 
through the world of intellect. He is 
not bounded by facts as they appear 
to the artist, but ranges through the 
wide extent of reason and imagination. 
He is not even confined by the bar- 
riers of this narrow and terrestrial 
globe; but his muse impels him to 
dart upwards, and soar to regions 





where sun, and moon, and stars, and 
worlds unnumbered, revolve in all 
their separate orbits in one and 
harmonious perfect unity of concord. 
Nor is the line of demarcation here! 
No, he shoots still higher, and, dart- 
ing athwart the azure sky, dares pre- 
sume to draw aside the veil which 
obscures immortality, and enters upon 
the boundless world of the uncon- 
trolled and uncircumscribed limits of 
vast infinity; where the First Great 
Moving Cause, the Parent of the Uni- 
verse, and angels, and archangels, 
and seraphs, dwell. The materials 
which he uses are solid and substan- 
tial, not calculated, like the Painters 
to please the eye only, but to expan 
the mind, and moralize the life. The 
advantages which are derived from 
the Poet’s labours are not confined to 
the time, or to the generation, in 
which the Poet lives; but, while the 
glass of time shall ran, succeeding 
ages will partake of their salutary in- 
fluence. 

The immortal treasures of the sages 
of antiquity are laid up in store by the 
real Poet, and are judiciously scat- 
tered over his compositions, for the 
improvement of the minds of others. 
I have stated that the Painter must 
comprehend the anatomical structure 
of the human body; and so must the 
Poet; and not only so, but likewise 
equally well understand the organiza- 
tion of the mind. Nature leads the 
Painter by the hand all along his jour- 
ney; but she goes with the Poet a 
comparatively little way. His own 
acquired abilities must lead him on 
to the path of Fame ; and if his judg- 
ment misleads him in any prominent 
degree, he stumbles on the road (no 
beacon being there to guide him on 
his dreary journey) and seldom reaches 
the goal of his ambition. 

But after all that I have said in this 
imperfect view of the effects of Poetry, 
the question will naturally recur, 
** What is Poetry ?” I answer for my- 
self generally, that it does not consist 
exclusively in the jingling of the 
rhyme, or the precise number of feet 
in the line ; but it is the smooth, and 
gliding, and harmonious arrangement 
of thought and language, calculated 
to impress our noblest faculties with 
pleasure and with instruction. I know 
of no definite and invariable standard 
for poetry; for what is considered 
poetry with one, is not with another. 
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All depends upoa our diversified opi- 
nions ; for 

«Tis with our judgments as our watches, none 
Go just alike, yet each believes his own.” 

If we look into the sacred Book of 
inspiration, we shall find a model of 
poetry in all its richness, beauty, 
simplicity, and harmony of perfection. 
I might point out many other prose 
books, so called, for the excellencies 
of poetry ;—suflice it only to add, 
Pierre’s Harmonies of Nature, Her- 
vey’s Meditations on the Tombs and 
in the Flower Garden, and Fontenelle 
on the Plurality of Worlds, where 
poetry strikes the ear with pleasure 
and edification ;—in short, where one 
continued strain of music pervades 
the whole compositions; and in which 
we are led in all the sublimity and 
grandeur of lofty but pious concep- 
tion, to 

* Look from nature up to nature’s God.” 


‘Tam, Sir, your’s truly, 
T. W 





° M. 
Blackfriars-Road, Oct. 10, 1821. 
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Suggestions for the purpose of fixing the 

. Kpoch of the principal Geological 
Changes which have happened in the 
Earth, 


From thenumerous extraordinary ap- 
pearances in the structure of the Earth, 
dle disruption of strata, and the min- 
gled remains of the different organized 
kingdoms of natuse, in beds of mine- 
rals, it is plain that considerable 
changes have taken place in the frame 
of the globe since its first formation ; 
and as the divine oracles speak of a 
universal inundation, which lasted for 
a considerable time, and which, by 
its continuance, and the breaking up 
of the fountains of the great deep, 
must have Jeft permanent effects,— 
the earlier philosophers, and many 
also in our day, were very naturally 
induced to refer these extraordinary 
appearances to this great event, as 
their cause. But on more atteritive 
examination many circumstances ap- 
peared which excited doubts, whether 
the deluge described by Moses could 
possibly have effected the changes 
which we witness; or whether certain 
phenomena might not be adduced as 
arguments, to render it probable that 








they could not have happened at the 
same time with that great event. We | 


see imbedded in hills of chalk, and in 
masses of freestone, limestone, and 
marble, the remains of almost all de- 
scriptions of bodies; and full as fre- 
quently those, which, from their na- 
ture and texture are most liable to de- 
cay, as those which were of more du- 
rable fabric. 

But a most extraordinary circum- 
stance, and one which philosophers 
have least been able to account for, is, 
that all the organic remains which 
have been discovered, with very few 
exceptions, are found to possess such 
generic characters, as distinguish them 
from the species now known to exist 
in nature, No circumstance of the 
deluge, with which we are acquainted, 
will enable us to account for this, any 
more than it will, why human remains 
have not been found among those of 
other animals. But a circumstance, 
most decisive of the fact, that the 
deluge was not the cause of most of 
these great geological changes, nor 
even connected with them, is the dis- 
covery of the Mammoth, or Animal 
Incognitum, on the banks of the river 
Lena, in Siberia. The circumstances 
of this discovery arc interesting, and 
throw considerable light on several 
things usually considered as connected 
with Geology : a consideration of them 
will enable me to bring forward my 
opinions on the subject, opinions 
which have this to recommend them, 
that while they explain all the eircum- 
stances, and reconcile them with the 
sacred scriptures, they have a parti- 
cular bearing on that which has not 
hitherto been attempted, an explana- 
tion why organic remains should so uni- 
versally consist of animals or vegetables 
not known to exist in nature as at present 
constituted. 

The term Mammoth, or Fossil Ele- 
phant, says the Quarterly Journal of 
Arts, No. 15, has been made use of 
with a view to correct a common mis- 
take in the application of the word 
Mammoth, which is in England fre- 
quently given to’ the Mastodon of 
Cuvier, the animal, of which the re- 
mains are chiefly found on the banks 
of the Ohio, and in other parts of 
America. The Siberians have long 
applied the name of Mammoth to. the 
Elephant, whose bones are very abun- 
dant in that country, and in many 
other parts of the world; and it is so 
used by the writers on the Continent, 
These remains, wherever found, be- 
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long toa species of Elephant, differing 
from the two now living on the globe; 
and which is called by Cuvier, the 
Fossil Elephant ; but the propriety of 
applying the term Fossil to the subject 
of the following memoir, may perhaps 
be doubted ; for although it is of the 
same species, it was not found beneath 
the surface of the earth, but in ice, 
and retained its flesh and all its softer 
parts, in a state of perfect freshness. 
These bones or tusks are found 
throughout Russia, and more parti- 
eularly in eastern Siberia, and the 
Arctic Marshes, The tusks are found 
in great quantities, and the ivory of 
them is equal to that of the living 
Elephants of Asia and Africa. Al- 
though for a long series of years very 
many thousands have been annually 
obtained, yet they are still collected 
every year in great numbers on the 
banks of the larger rivers of the Rus- 
sian empire, and more particularly 
those of further Siberia. ° They abound 
most of all in the Saichovian Isles, 
and on the shores of the Frozen Sea. 
In digging wells, or foundations for 
buildings, there are every where dis- 
covered the entire skeletons of Ele- 
phants. It may be fairly contended, 
that the number of Elephants now 
living on the globe, is greatly inferior 
to the number of those, whose bones 
are remaining in Siberia. 

The author recommends those of his 
readers who wish for more detailed 
accounts of the skeletons of Elephants 
and other large animals, sach as the 
gigantic Buffalo and Rhinoceros, 
found in different parts of Siberia, 
and particularly of the immense quan- 
tity of their bones, to consult the Dis- 
sertations of Pallas in the Nova Com- 
mentaria Petropolitana. 

In the year 1805, Patapoff, a Rus- 
sian master of a vessel, related, that 
he had lately seen a Mammoth Ele- 
phant dug up on the shores of the 
Frozen Ocean, clothed with a hairy 
skin; and shewed some hair three or 
four inches long, and of a reddish 
black colour, which he had taken from 
the skin of the animal. No more is 
known of this curious fact ; nor should 
we now possess any information re- 
specting the carcase of the Mammoth, 
which forms more particularly the 
subject of the present memoir, if the 
rumour of its discovery had not reach- 
ed Mr. Adams, who undertook the 
labour of a journey to those frozen 
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regions. The prescrvation of the Sesh 
of the Mammoth through a long series 
of ages, is not to be wondered at, 
when we recollect the constant cold 
and frost of the climate in which it is 
found; where, at midsammer, the 
ground is scarcely thawed four fect 
deep. 

This Mammoth was discovered, or 
at least the discovery was announced 
by the merchant Popoff, and a rude 
drawing and description of it were 
taken, which are deseribed as being 
very bad; it represents a pig rather 
than an Elephant. It was first seen, 
imbedded in ice, in 1799; when it 
was mentioned by the fishermen who 
saw it. The old men who were present 
related, that they had heard their 
fathers say, that a similarmonster had 
been seen formerly in the same Penin- 
sula. When Mr. Adams saw it, one 
of the cars, well preserved, was fur- 
nished with a taft of hairs. The point 
of the lower lip had been gnawed, and 
the upper one having been destroyed, 
the teeth could be perceived. Accord- 
ing to the assertion of the Tungasian 
chief, the animal was’so fat and well 
fed, that its belly hung down below the 
joints of the knees. This Mammoth 
was a male, with a long mane on the 
neck, but without tail or proboscis. 
The skin is of a dark grey colour, 
covered with a reddish wool and black 
hair. The entire carcase is nine feet 
four inches high, and sixteen feet four 
inches long from the point of the nose 
to the extremity, without including 
the tusks, which are nine feet six 
inches, measaring along the curve. 
The distance from the base of the root 
of the tusk to the point, is three feet 
seven inches; the two together weigh- 
ed 360 pounds avoirdupois ; the head 
alone, without ‘the tusks, weighs 414 
pounds. The escarpment of ice was 
35 or 40 toises high; and, according 
to the report of the Tungusians, the 
animal was, when they first saw it, 
seven toises below the surface of the 
ice. 

From this account, in which, for 
the satisfaction of your readers, I 
have been more full than my argument 
needed, the following observations 
necessarily arise: At the time when 
this animal, with thousands of others 
of its own kind, and other large ani- 
mals of different kinds, as is clear 
from their well preserved remains, 
lived in Siberia, the climate and pro- 
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ductions of that country must have 
been widely different from what they 
are at this time; particularly there 
must have been much wood ; for all 
the fossil animals that have been dis- 
covered there are herbivorous; and 
this one in particular was in good con- 
dition. Accordingly we find that 
much fossil wood is found in that 
country. We observe also, that the 
death of the Siberian race of the 
Mammoth must have been sudden; 
this appears from the situation of this 
anima! when found ; it was on an ele- 
vated situation, near the bank of the 
river; and it appears to have been 
standing when it became enclosed in 
the ice, or but a very short time be- 
fore ; for when the ice melted and left 
it, it fell from its position to a consi- 
derable distance below. That at the 
least, it was but recently dead, ap- 
pears from the state of preservation in 
which it was found ; even the iris of 
the eye was visible, though after a 
time it dried and became confounded 
with the other parts. To the ice we 
are indebted for this complete preser- 
vation; which we shall presently see, 
enables us to give some precision to 
our conclusions, in regard to the 
Epoch of some of the grand changes 
which have taken place in the earth, 
which we could not have obtained 
from the same remains in warm cli- 
mates, where nothing opposes their 


decay. 

In the 5th chapter of the book of 
Genesis, we have an historical sketch 
of the genealogy of the first race of 
men, which lived from the creation to 
the great zra of the flood. Of these 
we are told, that they did not attain to 
a due age for the procreation of chil- 
dren until they were from 100 to 120 
years old ; Lamech was 182 years old 
when he begat his first-born. The du- 
ration of their lives was proportionally 
extended; so that they existed in the 
world for little less than a thousand 
years. Of such men, whatever their 
stature and strength might be, (and 
universal tradition reports that the 
earth whs once tenanted by men of 
greater stature and strength than are 
to be found in modern times,) it is 
very clear that the constitution of their 
nature must have differed very consi- 
derably from that which we now pos- 
sess ; and if so, there must have been 
a general fitness of nature, air, tempe- 
rature, &c, answering to it, 





Presently after the flood, we, find 
that instead of about a hundred years, 
an age between 30 and 40 was that 
whereat men became capable of pro- 
creation; and the duration of human 
life extended only to about 450 years, 
or half of what it was before. At this 
period also, the diet was changed, 
and perhaps other particulars of living. 
The flesh of animals was allowed for 
human food after the flood. 

In the time of Peleg, men began to 
procreate at 30, and to live about 250 
years ; and the carth was divided, an 
expression which shews an alteration 
in the frame of the globe, as well as in 
man its inhabitant. Finally, in the 
time of Moses, the age of man was 
reduced to about 70 years: and so it 
has continued to the present time. 
And it is to be particularly noticed, 


that these important changes took . 


place at precise periods, and were not 
the result of the gradual decay of hu- 
man strength; as we find both from 
the narrative of the book of Genesis, 
and from the words of the Almighty. 
If, as unavoidably follows, the gene- 
ral constitution of nature was altered 
to suit the new constitution of man, it 
is clear that the nature of other ani- 
mals must be proportionally changed 
also, if they were to be continued in 
existence; but if any of them were 
incapable of undergoing so great a 
change without a complete alteration 
of their essential characters and na- 
ture, and if the Allwise did not see fit 
to convert them into, in fact, new 
animals, which would have been no- 
thing short of a new creation, the race 
must necessarily be blotted out: Hence 
we perceive that it is perfectly consis- 
tent with what we know of the wisdom 
and providence of the Deity, that 
creatures which he had made should 
become extinct. 

That man should be preserved in 
such mighty alterations of nature, will 
not excite surprise, when we consider 
that he is capable of living in all ex- 
tremes, from the equator to the pole ; 
and, moreover, the change in inani- 
mate nature was made on his account. 
Animals are in general confined to 
particular regions of the earth; and 
they are therefore more likely to suf- 
fer from such mutations as we have 
contemplated ; and that many species 
might be unable to survive them, ap- 
pears extremely probable. A review 
of the nature and affinities of such 
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animals as now continue to exist, will 
even enable us to point out such of 
their congeners as are likely to be lost. 
We know that in by far the greater 
part of the animals now existing, 
there is such an analogy, as will en- 
able us to arrange them intoorders and 
genera, each one, in regard to figure 
and properties, taking its place by 
the side of another with great regula- 
rity ; but we know also, that in par- 
ticular instances, this succession of 
kindred nature falls short, and indivi- 
dual species seem to stand alone, 
without being linked to other genera 
by any intermediate kinds. This is 
the case with the Elephant, the Hip- 
popotamus, Giraffe, and in some mea- 
sure with the Hog, among beasts ; 
and with the Ostrich, and perhaps a 
few others, among birds. Anditisa 
strong circumstance in favour of the 
view of the subject which I have 
taken, that the creatures which have 
been found in a fossil state, in such a 
state of preservation as will enable 
us to form any idea of their figure or 
affinities, belong principally to those 
insulated genera which now exist. 
The Siberian Mammoth partakes as 
much of the nature of the Hog, as of 
the Elephant; but was probably more 
nearly allied to the extinct Elephant 
of temperate climates, the bones of 
which have been found fossil, than to 
that with which we are acquainted. 
The Mastodon, whose bones lie on 
the surface, and therefore cannot 
have lain from immense antiquity, on 
the banks of the Ohio and Mississippi, 
seems to have been allied to the Hip- 
popotamus,’ or the Hog, animals 
which seem to stand in need of this, 
and perhaps afew other connecting 
links. 

But though we are thus enabled to 
account for the loss of these races of 
beings, we are to seek further, in or- 
der to account for the preservation of 
their forms. In order to this, we 
must remark, that the change in the 
constitution of the air and general 
temperature, is necessarily connected 
with an alteration in the solid parts of 
the globe itself. Seas, rocks, land, 
clouds, rivers, minerals, &c. must be 
moulded to the new order of things: 
from an expression before alluded to, 
of the division of the earth in the time 
of Peleg, we find that such a change 
took place in his day ; and from histo- 
ry we learn that something similar has 
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taken place at other periods, though 
not perhaps in so remarkable a man- 
ner, or degree, We may, therefore, 
consider the history of the changes 
in the globe to be divided into four 
grand Epochs, separated from each 
other by the lapse of ages, but similar 
in kind ; each being marked with an 
alteration in the inanimate creation, 
the consolidation of som@ parts, the 
elevation of others above the sea, and 
the submersion of others; changes in - 
the mode of existence of those whose 
natures could bear the change, and at 
each time the extinction of those 
which could not. Those which before 
lived in one region, would find them- 
selves capable of existing only in an- 
other, perhaps at the other extremity 
of the globe. 

It is to the consolidation of caleare- 
ous and other matter, that we are to 
ascribe the preservation of the great- 
est proportion of animal remains ; and 
to the circumstance of this consolida- 
tion, and the extinction of what are 
denominated fossil animals, happen- 
ing at the same period, and from the 
same cause, are we to ascribe their 
almost exclusive preservation; for 
such individuals only of present ex- 
isting races as should die at the same 
time, could be preserved in the same 
manner. Were we able to point out 
existing monuments of each of these 
grand geological changes, we might 
expect to find preserved in them very 
different kinds of animal substances. 

At the time of the deluge, men and 
animals were indiscriminately destroy- 
ed; but as they must have lain in a 
macerated state for at least a year, 
we should not expect to meet with 
fossil remains of this remote date. 
The other changes are more likely to 
afford them in good preservation, but 
it does not appear possible to point 
out any criterion, whereby the era of 
these phenomena is to be distinguish- 
ed; for the consolidation of the first 
period might suffer a farther change 
at the second or third: but no risk of 
mistake seems to be encountered in 
fixing the extinction of the Mammoth 
race ata time the most recent; that 
is, about the age of Moses; for, while 
the face of nature in Siberia was so 
changed, as that land, capable of 
bearing extensive woods, was convert- 
ed into a mass of ice, only a slight 
geological change seems to have been 
— 
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But while many will agree with me, 
in regard to the causes of the extinc- 
tion of the lost animals, it.is probable 
that doubts will be entertained with 
respect to the suddenness of the catas- 
trophe; for it has been a favourite 
speculation with infidel writers, and 
in which they have been thoughtlessly 
followed by others of a different stamp, 
that all the ehanges in the constitution 
and structure of the earth have been 
effected in a very gradual manner, 
and that the magnitude of the effects 
which we witness, has depended only 
on the immensity of time during which 
they have been producing. The argu- 
ments adduce din proof of this idea, 
are futile in a high degree, and have 
been triumphantly controverted by 
De Luc, and others ;—but it would 
occupy too much time to notice what 
he has advanced. To those, with 
whom the divine word is suflicient 
authority, I would simply recommend 
an attentive perusal of the book of 
Genesis. To others, I would recom- 
mend the Essays on Creation and Ge- 
ology, which have appeared in the 
= Magazine, vol. 2, with the 

ition of an argument drawn from 
the complete state of preservation, in 
which many minerals, and specimens 
of natural objects, of the most tender 
fabric, are found ; specimens which 
could scarcely have existed a week 
without extraordinary means of pre- 
servation. Specimens of fossil fishes 
have been found in stone, in the act 
of devouring each other. I do not 
conclude from this, that the creature 
seized its prey through appetite, in 
the act of petrifaction; but I have 
known fishes do this in the agony of a 
violent death in the water; and this 
was peeenty the case in the instance 
alluded to. 

Polperro, J. Coucn. 
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CANINE SAGACITY,. 
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Mr. Epiror. 


Sin,—Having just read in the Metho- 
dist Magazine, for March, 1821, an 
account of the sagacity of a Dog—I 
beg leave, through the medium of 
your instructive Miscellany, to state a 
circumstance of a similar nature, 
which occurred to myself. 

In the year 1815, having to pass an 
entry at the Custom House, in Dub- 
lin, of some goods which I had im- 
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ported from Liverpool, I had occasion 
to make application, amongst other 
offices attached to the establishment, 
at the one occupied by Mr. Lee, (if I 
remember right, he was a land-waiter) 
which was situated under the Piazzas, 
the next to the door-way, and stone 
stairs leading up to the long room. 

A Dog, belonging to that gentleman, 
about the middle size, I believe of the 
terrier breed, perceiving my approach, 
immediately leaped upon the adjoining 
desk, and, giving a single bark, fixed 
his eyes attentively upon me. Fora 
moment I paid little attention to the 
circumstance; upon which my new 
acquaintance, not easily to be repul- 
sed in his overtures of friendship, re- 
peated his bark in a still louder tone, 
and at the same time placed one of 
his by no means cleanly or gentle 
paws upon my shoulder withal, still 
continuing to look me attentively in 
the face. Some spectators of this 
amicable interview, amused at my 
alarm, desired me not to be afraid, as 
it was merely an appeal to the chari- 
table benevolence of my feelings. An 
applicant so strange, so truly pathetic 
and touching, of course could not be 
refused. Whilst preparing to comply 
with his demand, the animai atten- 
tively regarded the motion of my hand 
towards my pocket, and indicated, by 
very expressive looks and wagging 
his tail, no small satisfaction at the 
expected result. On throwing down 
a halfpenny, at some distance, the 
Dog rushed impetuously in pursuit of 
it, and in his mouth carried it forth- 
with to a neighbouring cake woman— 
dropped it at the foot of her basket, 
and received its value in return. 
Having thus satisfied the claims of 
this ‘affair of Customs,” I de- 
parted. 

On a subsequent occasion, meeting 
this sagacious animal in the same 
Custom-House Yard, following his 
master, at some distance from his 
office, I had a desire to put his fidelity 
to the test, which I did by throwing 
down a halfpenny before him. Having 
secured this in his mouth, he appeared 
for a moment in a dilemma how to act, 
under the influence of two powerful 
and conflicting feelings,—whether to 
repair to his old friend the basket wo- 
man, and satisfy the demand of hun- 
ger, or nobly to put a constraint upon 
his sensation, and follow his master. 
To his credit be it spoken, the claims 
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of duty prevailed over the keenness 
of his appetite. However, perceiving 
soon after, his master stop to speak 
to some one, he cast a wistful eye 
towards the spot where all his heart’s 
treasure was deposited, and stole 
nimbly away towards it without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. But on his way, 
turning for an instant a glance round 
upon his master, and perceiving him 
in the act of passing on, this faithful 
animal again relinquished his object, 
measured his steps backward, pa- 
tiently followed him round the yard, 
until at length, after a considerable 
circuit, he had the no small satisfaction 
and doubly-felt enjoyment of return- 
ing to the spot where the claims of 
duty and inclination, doubtless with- 
out any scruples of conscience, could 
be satisfied together. What a lesson 
this ‘*‘ for the nobler creature Man.” 
Your well-wisher, J. H. 
25, Paradise-street, Liverpool. 
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A DISSERTATION ON FRIENDSHIP.— 
BY R. CROFTS, OF HOWDEN. 


Reat friendship is a virtue, which no 
one can prize too much. It is not 
merely a name, when individuals act 
upon its true principles. Felicitous 
must such persons be, whom it draws 
forth in mutual sympathy. In pros- 
perity it is pleasant, but in adversity 
it is faithfully tried, and in distress is 
proved its reality. A true friend will 
not forsake us in any calamity that 
may happen. He will (as far as pos- 
sible) alleviate our drooping spirits, 
dispel the gloomy forebodings which 
overhang our minds, and divest the 
throbbing heart of all the difliculties, 
anxieties, and perplexities, with which 
it may be overcharged. Even whenon 
the margin of despair, a sincere friend 
will not leave us, until he succeeds in 
rescuing us from apparent danger or 
ruin. That such friendship, as is here 
described, however rare, exists, I can 
confidently assert. Happy the man 
possessing such a friend! 

It is manifestly true by woeful ex- 
perience, that the world abounds with 
false friends. I have been frequently 


deceived this way. I have been led, 
as by an ignis fatuus, too much to es- 
teem those whose friendships were 
-Only professional,—their pretensions 
vain,—their promises nullified. While 
I was a pecaperieg, they would per- 





suade me their friendship was inde- 
lible,—that no vicissitudes of fortune 
could annihilate it; but, alas! J have 
found such boasting friends, too much 
resembling the bubbles upon the wa- 
ter, deceitful, and dispersing into va- 
pour. Such treacherous friends, when 
applied to in time of need, contrive, 
by any frivolous and prevaricating ex- 
cuse, to evade rendering assistance to 
the man they formerly seemed to 
adore ; and finally leave him in his 
utmost distress, totally disregarded! 
Such kind of friendship as this, and 
such sort of friends as these, induced 
the Poet to sing, 

«« And what is friendship but a name, 

A charm that lulls to sleep ; 

A shade that follows wealth and fame ; 

But leaves the wretch to weep?” 

A false friend, like a viper, entwines 
around you with sparkling eyes, and 
tempting fascinating appearance; until 
he finds out your frailties, and then he 
stings you in the tenderest parts! He 
blasts your reputation, he defames 
your character, he vilifies your inte- 
grity, and in short, as a reason he 
assigns for discarding you, but in re- 
ality to conceal his own baseness, he 
uses all his endeavours to effect your 
complete overthrow ; and, if he fail in 
the accomplishmentof his purpose, you 
may thank the intervention of Divine 
Providence for protecting you. How 
cautious and circumspect ought we to 
be in the choice of a friend ; for, ‘in 
the affairs of the world, men are saved 
not by faith, but by the want of it.” 

Not so the behaviour and conduct of 
a true friend ; for as atree is known 
by its fruits, as a Christian’s faith is 
proved by his works, so is real from 
counterfeit friendship distinguished 
by its operations and effects. He will 
counsel with you, commiserate you 
under misfortunes, and not only en- 
courage, but help and assist you with 
his person, his purse, or both: he will 
bear with your infirmities, soothe you 
in affliction, and support you in the 
hour of dissolution! He will never 
leave you nor forsake you; not feel it 
a burthensome task to serve you. 
While life lasts, he will represent to 
you hopes and prospects of better and 
happier days in this world ; or, in 
the article of death, he will pray for 

our eternal welfare inanother. ‘“‘ As 
iron sharpeneth iron, so doth the coun- 
tenance of a man his friend.” There 
subsists a reciprocity of ideas, and an 
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identity of sentiments between true 
friends, which binds them in constant 
union and firm compact to each 
other ; and when death separates 
them, as nothing else can, the sur- 
vivor mourns Eisteens yet not like one 
without hope, having a cheering pros- 
pect of meeting his friend in a place 
where celestial friendship shall be con- 
summated in everlasting duration ! 

As there can be no effects without a 
cause, let us inquire a little into the 
source and origin of friendship. Some- 
times it is generated by early ac- 
quaintance ; at other times by long in- 
tercourse together ; and last of all, by 
sudden and accidental occurrences. 
Like vibrations in music, there is 
evinced an almost instantaneous uni- 
son of souls, which naturally discovers 
itselfin action. Friendship originates 
in affection ; its object is first loved, 
then befriended; and the stronger the 
tie of affection, the stronger will be the 
tie of friendship. But as friendship 
unbiassed by partial principles is hard 
to be Gentiaiiated: ; so friendship, 
which is only professionally establish- 
ed on false pretensions of regard, and 
unfaithful love, is as difficult to be 
ascertained and guarded against. 

The progress of real friendship (from 
whatever cause it originates,) is ge- 
nerally gradual ; because a discreet 
person will wisely weigh every motion 
of his friend. He watches him with a 
circumspect and jealous eye. He 
trusts him first with a little, then with 
a little more ; yet still with fear and 
trembling, until, by repeated ventures, 
he is so fully confirmed in his opinion, 
that at last by further trial and ex- 
perience, he approves of his choice, 
and dares unbosom all the secrets of 
his mind without diffidence or re- 
straint. 

What most essentially and effectu- 
ally constitutes not only real, but du- 
rable friendship, is, a conscientious 
regard to religion and sacred things. 
True friends feel mutual delight in 
worshipping their Creator, Preserver, 
and Redeemer, together; and in 
communicating to each other the spi- 
ritual emotions of their minds. They 
joy to tell each other what God has 
done for them, both in his providence, 
and through his grace. They are 
happy to find each other interested in 
the mediation and benediction of a 
crucified Saviour. They exult in being 
alike guided and influenced by the 
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same Spirit of holiness, and glory in 
being fellow pilgrims through this 
world to a better. They frequently 
commune with their God together ; 
laying before him all their frailties, 
imperfections, trials, afflictions, mis- 
fortunes, and necessities ; mutually 
imploring his kind aid in, and deliver- 
ance from, all their troubles; in a word, 
“* How can two walk together unless 
they are agreed?” Such is the happy 
life of true friends, and such are the 
motives of real friendship ! 

“« Far be the thought from any verse of mine, 
And farther still the form’d and fix’d design, 
To thrust the charge of deeds that I detest, 
Against an i t, ious breast : 

The man that dares tradace, because he can 
With safety to himself, is not aman: 

An individual is a sacred mark, 

Not to be piere’d in play, or in the dark ; 

But public censure speaks a public foe, 
Unless a zeal for virtue guide the blow. 
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Let just restraint, for public peace design’d, 
Chain up the wolves and tigers of mankind; 
The foe of virtue has no claim to thee, 
Bat let insolvent Innocence go free.” 
CowPER. 
ee 


DECLINE OF IDOLATRY. 

A letter from a Missionary at Amboy- 
na, has the following article :—‘‘ At 
my entering a large Negari, (village) 
called Lilebor, N.E. of Amboyna, 800 
persons and more came to meet me; 
and to convince me of their believing 
in one only God, they had brought all 
their idols, confessing their supersti- 
tions. To prove their sincerity, I de- 
sired them to pack the whole together 
in a large chest, heaped up with 
stones, and throw it into the sea, in 
my presence ; which was accordingly 
done.” 


—=—- 


SOUTH SEA MISSION. 





Extract of a Letter from Mr. Bourne, 
dated Burder’s Point, Tahiti, May 
15th, 1821. 

“Tue land of this island is chiefly 

mountainous. Some of these moun- 

tains are an immense height, and 
seldom free from clouds, which cover 
the tops of them: between these 
mountains are several extensive val- 
leys, which abound with the mountain 
plantain. These are very delicious 
when perfectly ripe, and when mashed 
up with milk, resemble very much the 
strawberry. When the bread-fruit is 
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out of season, the mountain plantain 
forms the principal food of the natives. 
Beyond the mountains project a bor- 
der of low land towards the sea: on 
this are erected the houses of the Mis- 
sionaries and natives. This low land 
differs very considerably in width in 
various places. In the widest parts it 
is not a mile deep, while in other places 
it is not fifty paces. Some of the val- 
leys run twenty miles up the country. 

‘‘The trees in this country are ever- 
greens: they never appear stripped of 
their foliage asin England. The na- 
tive apple, a most delicious fruit, is 
the only tree that loses its leaves alto- 
gether; but these have no sooner 
fallen, than the tree is covered with a 
new race. This tree grows to a 
most amazing size, as large as the oak 
in England, but the wood is very soft. 
The wood of the bread-fruit tree is the 
most useful of any in Tahiti. It 
serves for posts and boards for houses; 
and the natives also build their canoes 
of it. 

*“*We have here much sunshine : 
we know nothing of foggy mornings. 
The atmosphere in general is very 
clear : but if we have cloudy and close 
weather, (which is often the case in the 
wet season,) we very sensibly feel the 
effects of it: it makes us dull and half 
stupid. This wet season generally 
begins about January, and ends in 
March, and is a very unhealthy period 
of the year; the natives being generally 
attacked with some disorder among 
them, which carries off several. The 
months of May, June, and July, (which 
we consider our winter,) are much 
colder than our summer months; and 
especially at nights: and I can assure 
you that we could no more do without 
a blanket on our beds, than you could 
do without a good fire on Christmas 
day. In the wet season, a vast quan- 
tity of fine white salmon is caught by 
the natives, and it sometimes happens 
that we have seven or eight salmons 
given to us in the course of one day. 
Other various small fish are caught all 
the year round. Tahiti will produce 
beautiful sugar-cane, pine-apples, and 
figs. Coffee hasjust been introduced, 
and we hope it will dowell. It cannot 
be said to be either a very healthy or 
avery unhealthy country. Europeans 
are subject to several distressing, al- 
though not mortal diseases, but there 
are others that are fatal, as the dy- 
sentery, &c. 





“Having given a slight sketch of 
the land, &c. I will next proceed to 
make a few observations upon the 
manners, &c. of the ple. I will 
state what they were in their former 
condition. Inwar, they were cruel in 
the extreme, the conquering party not 
only killing the men, but all the women 
and children that they could find ; and 
when dead, they used the bodies with 
indignity, If the conquering chief 
had conceived a hatred to another 
when alive, he would after his death 
order his dead body to be brought be- 
fore him, and would beat it with a 
club in a savage manner, as if the 
body could feel the blows he dealt 
upon it: another indignity exercised 
on the bodies of those slain in battle 
was, they would lay them in a row, and 
make them serve the same purpose as 
pieces of wood, to drag their canoes 
upon, on the sea-beach : another piece 
of wanton barbarity they would be 
guilty of towards the bodies of the 
murdered children; they would collect 
a number of their bodies together, 
bore a hole through each head, put a 
cord through each of them, (like you 
would put a string through the gills of 
a parcel of herrings,) and then drag 
them about in sport: these and a 
thousand other barbarities they exer- 
cised towards each other in their for- 
mer wars. 

“The manner of murdering their 
children formerly was very shocking. 
When a woman found she was near 
the time of delivery, she would remove 
from the house, and retire under some 
shady tree, and immediately as the child 
was born, a stander-by would stamp 
it under his feet, or else strangle it, or 
bury it alive ; or, if a pond was near at 
hand, throw it in: and afterwards it 
would be talked about among the na- 
tives with the greatest indifference, 
just as we should talk about the kill- 
ing of a sheep or pig. The Devil had 
attained such a power over them, that 
they truly answered the description of 
the Apostle, when he describes those 
who were “ without natural affection.” 
Thus you see, my dear friend, what 
dreadful characters these Tahitians 
were before the Gospel came unto 
them. Some have killed seven or 
eight children in this way, and now 
they would give any thing if they had 
but a child. Icannot help mentioning 
a circumstance that occurred about 
nine months ago, at one of the Paumotu 
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Islands, which have not yet embraced 
the Gospel. 

** Two Russian vessels calling at the 
Paumotu Islands, the captain of one of 
the vessels went on shore, where he 
found a little girl crying very bitterly. 
On inquiring the cause, she made him 
understand, that her father and mother 
had been killed in war; that those 
who had killed them had cooked and 
eaten them; and when the poor child 
asked for something to eat, they offered 
her a piece of her own father ! The Rus- 
sian captain pitied the poor child, 
brought her to Tahiti, where, having 
been taught to read, she now resides. 
Thus you see, although much has been 
done, that much still remains. 

“* Before the people of Tahiti receiv- 
ed the Gospel, they were sad mockers: 
when a Missionary came to preach to 
them, they would call out in derision, 
and tell the blind men that were there 
to go to the Missionary, that he could 
make them see: and called to the lame 
and leprous in the same manner, and 
told them to go and be healed. 

“ Having thus given a slight sketch 
of what they were formerly, I will now 
proceed to say a few words upon their 
present state and character.—They 
pay a strict outward regard to the 
Sabbath. At sun-rise they assemble, 
and have a prayer-meeting among 
themselves. About nine o’clock they 
assemble again; then we preach to 
them. Every body attends the morn- 
ing service; not a man, woman, or 
child, is absent, unless it be on ac- 
count of sickness. The people take no 
walks of pleasure on a Sabbath; no 
canoes or boats are to be seen on the 
sea; nor is any sort of work done on 
that day. The evening service is not 
so well attended; but those who do 
absent themselves must keep to their 
own houses, as they would be afraid to 
be seen walking about in service time. 
Although the Sabbath is so strictly 
kept, you must not suppose thatall the 
people in Tahiti are real Christians. 
Alas! no. There is a great outward 
profession; but the true marks of 
genuine godliness are only here and 
there to be found. These people are 
not sufficiently grateful to God for his 
distinguishing mercies towards them. 
As a people, they may be called un- 
grateful; they are not thankful for 
favours of a temporal nature bestowed 
by the Missionaries. They would 
feel themselves under no obligation to 
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you, were you to save their lives. In 
general they respect us as men, but 
they have very little love for us for the 
sake of the work in which we are en- 
gaged. In aword, they know nothing 
of that affectionate love which British 
Christians bear to their pastors. This 
is a great grief to us, inasmuch as it 
manifests that they do not possess 
that affection for Divine things that 
they ought. But we pray that the 
time may come, when a larger effusion 
of the Divine Spirit shall be poured 
out upon them, and then shall divine 
love be more abundantly shed abroad 
in their hearts. 

‘We dwell at Atehuru, the most ex- 
tensive district in Tahiti; Mr. Darling 
also dwells near. Mr. D. and I have 
the charge ofthis largedistrict Since 
we have formed this Missionary sta- 
tion, we have baptized upwards of 300 
adults, and about 150 children. We 
do not consider these to be all Chris- 
tians, but we baptize them because 
they profess Christ to be their Saviour, 
and him alone; and there is nothing 
immoral in their outward conduct. 
Many of them are very ignorant ; but 
we meet with them one day in every 
week to instruct them inthe principles 
of Christianity. We have gathered 
a small church out of the wilderness, 
which consists of 20 natives and our- 
selves; to these we administer the or- 
dinance of the Lord’s Supper once a 
month. We are occupied every day 
in the week, except Saturdays, in 
schools, both for adults and children, 
We preach every Wednesday evening, 
and hold various other meetings with 
the people. We feel happy and con- 
tented in our station, but earnestly de- 
sire more zeal and devotedness of 
heart in the work in which we are 
engaged.” 

eam 


LAPLANDERS AND REIN-DEER IN 
ENGLAND. 

Mr. Epitor. 
Sir,—Judging the following article, 
which appeared recently in some of 
the public papers, worthy of more ge- 
neral notice and permanent record, I 
have transcribed and communicated it 
for insertion in your interesting and 
much diversified miscellany, at your 
convenience and pleasure. The amaz- 
ing ease and celerity with which rein- 
deer in Lapland travel over mountains 
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and valleys covered with snow and 
ice, the richness of their flesh and 
milk, the latter of which is said to be 
more nourishing than that of a cow; 
the thickness and warmth of their fur, 
(serving for clothing); and their sus- 
ceptibility of government, and extraor- 
dinary sagacity, render them a va- 
luable, and prove them to be a wise 
and express provision of the all-wise 
Creator, for his intelligent inhabitants 
of those cold and solitary districts of 
the earth. They are essential com- 
panions for those far-northern Euro- 
peans ; and must be the principal 
means and source of their long and 
dreary winter’s comfort, convenience, 
and recreation; and tend greatly to 
prolong theirlives. Insledges drawn 
by rein-deer, it is said, the Laplanders 
make long excursions on the snow, 
and, without much fatigue, travel fifty 
miles aday; and occasionally pass 
over hill and dale, two hundred miles 
in the same straight course. 

I have extracted from ‘‘ Kames’ 
Sketches of the History of Man,” (a 
work that is to be found in few of our 
fashionable and xovel-constructed li- 
braries) a literal translation of two 
Lapland Odes, communicated by 
Scheffer, in his history of that coun- 
try ; “‘ which,” says his lordship, “‘ are 
full of the tenderest sentiments that 
love can inspire ;” which, from their 
simplicity, their natural and elevated 
expression of unrefined thought and 
feeling, cannot fail to gratify the 
reader ; and which, I presume, will 
not be deemed by you, either as ill- 
placed or improper concomitants of 
the article which precedes them. 

I am, Sir, 
Your most humble servant, 


Barnsley, Nov. 17th, 1821. 

Mr. Ballock, whose attention to the 
study of natural history is well known, 
has succeeded in bringing specimens 
of rein-deer to this country, which 
may perhaps lead to the conciliation 
of our mountain forests with this in- 
teresting animal. While on a tour in 
Norway, he procured a herd of twenty, 
the whole of which were killed by 
eating a poisonous plant, that grew 
upon a small island on which they 
were placed for security, previous to 
embarkation. He, however, was not 
to be driven from his object. He once 
more went into the interior, and 
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bought another herd, twelve ia num- 
ber. These he not only succeeded in 
embarking in safety, but in bringing 
them alive and well to the Thames. 
Before relating the mishaps that befel 
them here, we may observe on the ex- 
traordinary sagacity they displayed in 
travelling. They were completely 
under the command of a Jeader or cap- 
tain, which not only headed their 
march, but seemed upon every difli- 
culty to issue orders which were 
promptly and implicitly obeyed. This 
was most remarkable when they came 
to the boat for embarkation. A new 
situation required stronger exercise of 
instinct, approaching to reason, and 
of courage, than had previously been 
called forth. The herdsman, a Nor- 
wegian, got into the boat, and invited 
the captain of the deer to follow him. 
Generally obedient to his wishes, the 
noble animal approached, and put his 
foot from the pier into the vessel. It 
was the first unsteady ground he had 
ever trod, and he recoiled in alarm. 
Fresh invitations, and fresh investi- 
gations of the boat ensued ; the whole 
herd looking on, and watching these, 
to them, as well as to the human spec-, 
tators, interesting proceedings. At 
last the captain felt assured: he en- 
tered the boat, and trod upon and 
examined every plank. When fally 
satisfied, he uttered a kind of snort, 
and in three minutes the hitherto pas- 
sive herd had bounded into and filled 
the boat. Nor was this all the wonder- 
ful display of animal intelligence : the 
vessel was overloaded, and, as he had 
intimated other things, he also intimat- 
ed this to his followers. Were we not 
assured of the fact, we could hardly 
credit it; no sooner was this done, 
than the individual deer he appeared 
to address, leaped into another boat. 

On arriving in the Thames, it un- 
luckily happened that the custom- 
house officer at Gravesend, did not 
feel himself authorized to allow the 
deer to be landed. But before the 
application could be made to the pro- 
per authorities in London, the majority 
of the poor herd fell victims to their 
confinement on ship-board. They be- 
gan to die very fast, and eight of the 
twelve deer were thus destroyed. 

The remnant saved, consists of a 
male and female, a fawn*, and a male 
which has been cut. The latter is the 





* It died lately. 
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captain, of which we have spoken, and 
the largest of the animals, being, we 
suppose, about ten hands high, and 
proportionably stout. The others are 
a hand or two lower. Their fur is 
astonishingly thick, very fine, and de- 
licately soft and warm. The horns 
branch in a singular and beautiful 
manner, and are entirely covered with 
ashortfur. Those of the female form 
almost a perfect coronet, above a foot 
in height, and her head is of a most 
elegant shape. The captain’s antlers 
are three feet in length; on one side 
branching from a single root, on the 
other having two branches bending 
forwards over the nose, issuing from 
the head with the main branch. The 
fawn had only two short protuber- 
ances. 

Their hoofs are very broad, and 
flexible between the divisions. This 
enables them to clamber up the preci- 
pices, and hang on rocks inaccessible 
to all other animals, Their speed is 
prodigious. They seem to be recon- 
ciled to hay as food; like brandy, 
which is administered as a medicine; 
and there is nothing at present to cause 
a doubt of the practicability of natu- 
ralizing them in England. 

Along with the deer, Mr. B. has 
brought a native Laplander, his wife, 
and child. These beings are about 
four feet eight inches in height ; the 
man being of the common size, the 
woman rather tall, The child, a cu- 
riosity in its way, is about five 
years old. 


LAPLAND ODES. 


FIRST ODE, 


I. 
KULNASATZ, my rein-deer, 
We have a long journey to go: 
The moors are vast, 
And we must haste ; 
Our strength, I fear, 
Will fail if we are slow ; 
And so 
Oar songs will do. 
II. 
Kaige, the watery moor, 
Is pleasing unto me, 
Though long it be ; 
Since it doth to my mistress lead, 
Whom I adore ; 
The Kelwa moor 
I ne’er again will tread. 


Hil. 
Thoughts fill’d my mind 
Whilst I thro’ Kaige past 
Swift as the wind, 
And my desire, 





Wing’d with impatient fire : 
My rein-deer, let us haste. 
IV. 
So shali we quickly end our pleasing pain : 
Behold my mistress there, : 
With decent motion walking o’er the plain. 
Kulnasatz, my rein-deer, 
Look yonder, where 
She washes in the lake ; 
See while she swims, 
The waters from her purer limbs 
New clearness take. 





SECOND ODE. 


1. 
With brightest beams let the sun shine 
On Orra moor. 
Could I be sure 
That from the tops o’ th’ lofty pine 
I Orra moor might see, 
I to its highest Songh would climb, 
And with industrious labour try 
Thence to descry 
My mistress, if that there she be. 


II, 
Could I but know, amid what flowers, 
Or in what shade she stays, 
The gaudy bowers, 
With all their verdant pride, 
Their blossoms and their sprays, 
Which make my mistress disappear, 
And her envious darkness hide, 
Ifrom the roots and bed of earth would tear. 


Ill. 
Upon the raft of clouds I'd ride, 
Which unto Orra fly : , 
O’ th’ ravens I wail borrow wings, 
And all the feather’d inmates of the sky : 
But wings, alas! are me deny’d, 
The stork and swan their pinions will notlend, 
There’s none who unto Orra brings, — 
Or will by that kind conduc: me befriend. 


Iv. 
Enough, enough! thou hast delay’d 
So many summer’s days, 
The best of days that crown the year, 
Which light upon the eye-lids dart, 
And melting joy upon the heart: 
But since that thou so long hast staid, 
They in anwelcome darkness disappear. 
Yet vainly dost thou me forsake ; 
I will pursue and overtake. 


Vv. 
What stronger is than bolts of steel? 
What can more surely bind? 
Love is stronger far than it ; ; 
Upon the head in triumph she doth sit : 
Fetters the mind, 
And doth control 
The thought and soul. 


vi. 
A agp desire is the desire of wind; 
‘All his essays 

Are long delays : 

No issue can they find. 

Away fond counsellors, away, 

No more advice obtrude: 

I'll rather prove 

The guidance of blind love ; 

To follow you is certainly to stray : 

On single counsel, tho’ unwise, is good. 
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POETRY. 
LINES FOR THE NEW YEAR. 





** There’s nought remains at rest.” 





THE opening morn, the splendid noon, 
With heaven’s bright planet grac’d; 
Meek Vesper, with night’s silver moon, 

Tell—nought remains at rest. 


The tide returns, and ebbs again, 
The river hies with haste ; 

With rills, and springs, into the main— 
For nought remains at rest. 


The comet, wandering far on high, 
*Mongst countless planets plac’d, 

Rolls ceaseless through the boundless sky— 
For nought remains at rest. 


The various seasons, as they rise, 
Mild spring with flowery vest, 

Pale autumn, summer, wintry skies, 
Proclaim—that nought’s at rest. 


Thus day and night, and star and flood, 
And seasons—all attest, 

That, through the wondrous works of God,— 
There’s nought remains at rest. 


If action then be nature’s law, 
This truth should be impress’d : 

« That life in deeds of love should flow 
All blessing, and all bless’d.” 


——— 
SONNET. 
( Written on the Strand.) 
TO THE OCEAN. 





STUPENDOUS poodnet of the Almighty’s hand, 
Through whose wide fields ten thousand 
creatures play ; 
That into being leap’d at His command, 
Whose high behests, heaven, earth, and 
seas, obey ! 
I’ve seen thy raging billows on the shore 
~_ like the war-horse foaming for the 
ght ; 
While on the ear the deep-resounding roar 
Strikes awfully sublime, in wild affright. 
I’ve seen thee, too, when summer suns prevail, 
Calm, and serene—as gentle evening still, 
While little skiffs, all passing in fall sail, 
or" snow-white fowls, thy shining surface 


Thus rage the bands, when fierce Bellona 
reigns, 

But where mild peace commands, joy beams 
upon the plains. 


a 
PROLOGUE 


To the Comedy of Git BLAS, as performed at 
Russel House Academy, tela ai’ Kent, at 
eames sree of the Christmas Vacation, 





WHEN Thespis first, in an immortal age, 
Amidst the Athenians rear’d th’ aspiring stage, 
Rude was the infant muse, and ruder still 
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For arts design’d or to instruct or please, ~ 
ttain perfection but by slow degrees.) 
At length with wonder Rome and Athens 
view'd 
The soul by mimick’d mirth or pain subda’d. 
If thus we rade, confus’d, imperfect, find 
The first conceptions of a nokle mind; 
If every art by time alone excel, 
The test of acting as of writing well, 
Let then our efforts your indulgence claim, 
Your plaudits are our end, our hope, our only 
alm. 


Since all our labours for a while ere sped, 
With hearts elate these boards to-night we 
tread, 
Determin’d, whilst thro’ learning’s path we 


8 ‘> 
For once, at least, if you approve—to play. 


No tragic scenes are ours—no strain of woe, 
The heaving sigh or melting tear to draw, 
But such alone as soothe the lab’ring mind, 
When long to graver, weightier cares confin’d. 
Thus the lone travell’r, when the sun descends, 
To seek repose his weary way he bends, 
But when with sleep refresh’d, at dawmof day, 
Elate he rises, and pursues his way. 


At length the long-expected moment nigh, 
Unto our posts with anxious hopes we fly, 
For, when the trumpet to the battle sounds, 
The hoarse loud blast the dauntless beast 

astounds : 
But on your candour we to-night rely, 
Assur’d that truth will guide you in our 
destiny. 


December 25th, 1821. © 
—— 


ON THE a OF A FEMALE 





WHEN gloomy themes invite the pensive muse, 
And pure affection represents her claim, 

A just compliance she should not refuse, 

Nor of for: Iness secure the blame. 

Tis thas the melancholy task and sweet 

Of mentioning departed worth and love, 
Devolves on one whose pallid woes defeat 
His strong desire of eloquence to move. 
Could loveliness create we fire, 

And virtue raise bright ancy from her tomb ; 
Could innocency genius inspire, 

And cheerfulness disperse the mists of gloom? 
Then with pathetic ardour [ would sing, 

And masterly pourtray her varied charms ; 
From drear oblivion al} her virtues wring, 
And make that bosom burn which feebly 

warms. 
But as to me the blessing is deny’d, 

Thus to display the beauties of her mind ; 

°T must be my task, nor O that task deride, 
To eulogize in feeling aurefin’d. i 

A drooping mother she bas left behind, 

To weep in anguish o'er her vege sowh ; 

A father meek, affectionate, kind, 

To muse in sadness on her hapless doom, 
Beloy’d by all whose hearts she did engage, 
Whose troubles and distress did freely share ; 
By them (companions of her bi age) 
Her mem’ry oft is sweeten’d with a tear. 

The victims too of want, and pale disease, 





The first weak efforts of his scenic skill, 
No. 36.—Vot. IV. 


Regretin mis’ry her benignant care, 


4 
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For oft their cravings did her hands appease, 
And oft avert their woes her humble prayer. 
Bat now no more those looks serene and mild, 
That heartfelt sympathy and cheerful aid ; 

No more will they console affliction’s child, 
mare > mage with their beams dull sorrow’s 


e. 
Like some sweet flow’ret whose superior 


e, 
Cuban the various beauty of the fields, 
Sinks down its head before Sol’s radiant face, 
And to his power its blooming virtues yields ; 
So she, the fairest of her fairer kind, 
Whose virtues’ radiant beams shone brighter 


far, 
At death’s approach her mortal powers re- 
sign’d ; 
And wing’d her flight in his triamphal car. 
Behold the tow’ ring spirit, how it flies 
Thro’ the blue regions of extended air ; 
Mounts far above the intervening skies, 
And leaves behind it sorrow, pain, and care ! 
The radiant orbs which we so dimly see, 
It now surveys with wonder and delight ; 
Marks all their motions, and expatiates free 
*Mong shining fields of everlasting light. 
But now sweet of music and of praise, 
Floating invade its intellectual ear ; 
See! with what transport does the spirit gaze, 
When onits sight the radiant hosts appear. 
The dulcet harmony increases wide, 
And fills the ethereal regions with its sound; 
Angelic natures swiftly downward glide, 
And cleave their progress thro’ the blue pro- 
Wh photions grand h al 
n ous eur now they move along, 
Bearing in remph to its endless rest, . 
Their kindred spirit ; and with heav’nly song, 
Pr it for the great approaching feast. 
At heaven’s majestic vault in state arriv’d, 
Its golden portals wave their glittering heads ; 
The rapid convoy is with shouts receiv'd, 
And thro’ the throng one hallelujah spreads. 
High on his throne in majesty complete, 
The stranger spirit sees the great “‘ I Am.” 
PO first weneee humbled at his feet ; 
at his side the meek and patient Lamb. 
Astounded and abash’d it prostrate falls, 
In humble reverence, anil pious fear ; 
When suddenly its mild eemer calls 
And kindly beckons for it to draw near. 
« Come here, thou blessed of my Father’s love, 
“ Receive the crown of righteousness divine ; 
“ Thy faith and just obedience I approve— 
“ enn nie thy aneupee fears recline.” 
il, ! thy ares now are past, 
and | happiness are now begun ; < 
For ever, and for ever, they shall last ; 
When waxes dim the glory of the sun. 


May 30h, 1821. 
- 
ON THE SUN.—By B. F. Hopkins. 


O THOU celestial muse, whose power divine 

Presides o’er splendid orbs that radiant shine, 
itious hear thy humble votary’s prayer, 

Who now the theme subline does feebly dare, 


When Phosphorus, the fulgent morning star, 
Proclaims th’ oach of Phebus’ beamy car; 


When the red orient ushers in his light 
That pute the twinkling stars to hasty flight, 
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How beaatiful the view!—the shades dispel, 
And murky oe seek their native cell. 

Th’ ethereal blue, clad in its gorgeous vest, 
Salutes the monarch rising from the east ; 
Majestic then, his fiery coursers bound, 

And sweep the azure vault with rushing sound : 
The wheels superb, emboss’d with splendent 


Thro’ liquid plains the piitt'ring chariot burl. 
Just so some warrior of the martial plain, 
When thro’ the ranks he rushes on amain; 
The phalanx terrified with speed gives way, 
Nor dares resist the victor’s g e sway: 
When, pris ving in his pride and headlong ire, 
He hurls his jav lins bright as glowing fire, 
The brilliant shafts pierce thro’ the fervid 
veins, 
And death triumphant in the hody reigns ; 
The soul, indignant at the vengeful foe, 
With grief reluctant seeks the shades below. 


Meantime when earth perceives his genial 


The trees and plants with virent foliage teem ; 
All natare seems reviv’d, and grateful pays 
The homage due to his enliv’ning rays. 


Phoebus, still pressing on with vig’rous 


‘orce, 
Thro’ the mid-heaven pursues his steady 
coure : 
Just as some mighty serpent of the dee 
— o’er the raging waves strict eer does 
eep, 
When he perceives afar his destin’d prey, 
Straight thro’ the foamy tide he cuts his way ; 
The swelling surge increases more and more, 
And roaring billows refluent beat the shore. 
Thus, while the solar god drives on his steeds, 
Sublime in angust pomp he swift proceeds. 
Till now far past the heaven’s meridian 
height, 
The an shades foretell his setting 
ight ; 


A parple tinge Ape ary the western sky, 
Bright Sol seems colonr’d with a crimson dye ; 
Then soon he sinks beneath the mountain’s 


brow, 
And bids, till rosy-finger’d morn, adieu. 
——— 
COTHRE.—A FRAGMENT. 


THE sound smote his ear from the midst of a 
wood, 
And fill’d him with fear while a moment he 


So shrill was the note, so loud was the strain, 

Ere he mov’d from the spot he would hear it 
again : 

He through the wood hied with hurried pace, 

But the echo had died ere he reached the place ; 

And he ranged the forest as a lion for food, — 

To —— the oppress’d at the price of his 


Far in a Jone den, near a ruinous tower, 

A wretch o’er the green dragg’d the slave of 
his power; 

And the fury of Gothre was rous’d at the sight, 

And wielding his sabre he rush’d to the fight. 


Dire was the clang of their kédh-temper’d steel, 
And a they sprang from the wounds they 
eel; 
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The clatt’ring of shields ’woke the maid from 


her swoon, bt 
‘Ah ! see my Gothre yields!” she shriek’d, 
“it is done!” 
- 7 7 *~ - * *. * 
* * . _ * * * * 


Atthe voice of the maid he redoubl’d his blow, 
And sheathed his blade in the breast of his foe. 


RIVERS. 
Hexham, 26th Sept. 1821. 


a 
LINES ADDRESSTD TO A YOUNG 
LADY. 





WHEN cold I lie beneath the tarf, 
And all my earthly powers decay, 
If e’er in me thine eyes saw worth, 
Let fancy lead thee on to say, 
“ roach his shade with soften’d pace, 
a he, in life, rever’d the dead ; oe 
Light lie the earth upon his face, 
nd peace surround his lowly bed. 
«Long may this stone his mem’ry hold, 
‘And touch the musing youths with fear; 
Whilst, o'er his buried dust so cold, 
Like me they yield their crystal tear.” 


RIVERs. 
Hexham, 26th Sept.1821. 


a — 


EULOGY ON THE BLESSINGS OF 
EDUCATION, 
Mr. Ep!Tor. . 
Sir,—The following eulogy on the 
blessings of education, is extracted 
from a speech delivered in an Irish 
Court of Law, by the Hon. C. Philips, 
I believe in the year 1816. 
Your’s, truly, 8.G. 
Park-place, Derby, 8th Dec. 1821. 


“TIT need not,” said the orator, 
** descant upon the great general ad- 
vantage, or to this country the pecu- 
liar patriotic purpose,which the success 
of such a plan must have produced. 
No doubt you have all personally expe- 
rienced, that of all the blessings it has 
pleased Providence to allow us to cul- 
tivate, there is not one which breathes 
a purer fragrance, or wears a more 
heavenly aspect, than Education. 

** [tis a companion which no mis- 
fortune can depress,—no clime de- 
stroy,—no enemy alienate,—no des- 
potism enslave;—at home, a friend— 
abroad, an introduction—in solitude, 
a solace—in society, an ornament—it 
chastens vice—it guides virtue—it 
gives at once a grace and an ornament 
to genius. Without it what is man? 
a splendid slave ! areasoning savage ! 





vacillating between the intelli 
derived from God, and the degradation 
pb eee participated with brutes ; 

in the accident of their alternate 
ascendancy, shuddering at the terrors 
of an hereafter, or hugging the horrid 
hope of annihilation. hat is this 
wondrous world of his residence? “A 
mighty maze, and all without a plan.” 
A dark and desolate and dreary ca- 
vern, without wealth, orornament, or 
order! But light up within it the torch 
of knowledge ; and how wondrous the 
transition !—the seasons change—the 
atmosphere breathes—the landscape 
lives—earth unrolls its fruits—ocean 
rolls in its magnificence—the heavens 
display their constellated canopy ; 
and the grand, the animated spectacle 
of nature rises revealed before him ; 
its varieties regulated, and its mys- 
teries resolved!—the phenomena which 
bewilder, the prejudices which debase, 
the superstitious which enslave—va- 
nish before Education.” 


—_—— 


PHENOMENA OF JUPITER AND SATURN, 
FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF JA- 
NUARY TO THEIR CONJUNCTIONS 
IN APRIL AND MAY. 

TnHese two stupendous planets, with 

their satellites and the rings of Saturn, 

at all times delightful objects of con- 
templation, will present several very 
interesting phznomena during the 
months of January, February, and 

March. On the noon of the Ist of 

January, their difference of geocentric 

longitude, will be 48 minutes of a 

degree, the most distant planet being 

in 19 degrees 57 minutes of Aries, and 
the other in 20 degrees 45 minutes of 
the same sign. As the geocentric or 
apparent motions of Jupiter and Sa- 
turn are both direct, and the swifter 
planet is further advanced in the 
zodiac, their difference of longitude 
will, in this case, increase by the 
quantity which the one motion exceeds 
the other. That the astronomical 
reader may know from time to time the 
degrees and minutes contained in the 
elliptical arches which have the secon- 
daries of the ecliptic passing through 
the centres of Jupiter and Saturn 
their two extremities, we will note 
down the following differences of 
geocentric longitude of these two 
planets :— 

On the apparent noon of the 15th of 
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January, Jupiter and Saturn will differ 
in longitude 1 degree 32 minutes; on 
the Ist of Feb. 2 degrees 38 minutes; 
on the 14th of February, 3 degrees 40 
minutes; on the ist of March, 4 
degrees 59 minutes; on the 15th of 
March, 6 degrees 20 minutes; on the 
lst of April, 8 degrees 4 minutes; on 
the 20th of April, about half an hour 
before noon, (the time of Saturn’s 
conjunction,) 10 degrees 6 minutes; 
and at the conjunction of Jupiter, 
May 4, at half-past five, a.m., 11 de- 
grees 38 minutes. 

On the 10th of January, at a quarter 
before ten, Pp. M., Saturn will be in 
quadrature or quartile aspect with 
the Sun; at which time he will be 
furthest removed from that imaginary 
straight line which has the centres of 
the Sun and Saturn for its two extre- 
mities. At the moment of the quad- 
rature the anomaly of Saturn will be 
3 signs, 24 degrees, 41 minutes, his 
geocentric longitude 20 degrees 11 mi- 
nutes of Aries, his geocentric latitude 
2 degrees 30 minutes south, his helio- 
centric longitude 26 degrees 16minutes 
of Aries, his heliocentric latitude 2 
degrees 29 minutes, and his annual 
parallax (at this moment a maximum ) 
6 degrees 5 minutes, being a few mi- 
nutes above the mean quadrantile pa- 
rallax, because Saturn is about 25 
degrees nearer to his perihelion than 
his aphelion. 

On the morning of the 12th of Janu- 
ary, ata panies past six, Jupiter will 
bein quadrantile aspect with the Sun; 
at which time his true anomaly will be 
6 signs, 21 degrees, 22 minutes, his 
geocentric longitude 22 degrees, 33 
minutes of Aries, his geocentric lati- 
tude 1 degree 13 minutes south, his 
heliocentric longitude 2 degrees 58 
minutes of Taurus, his heliocentric 
latitude 1 degree 12 minutes south, 
and his amnual parallax (or, which is 
the same thing, the difference between 
his heliocentric and geocentric longi- 
tudes,) 11 degrees25 minutes, which is 
only a few minutes of a degree less 
than the greatest possible parallax ; 
Jupiter, at the moment of his quadra- 
ture, being only 21 degrees 22 minutes 
past his perihelion. We have been 
thus circumstantial in the phenomena 
of the quadratures of Jupiter and Sa- 
turn, as obtained from the best astro- 
nomical tables, because accurate ob- 
servations of these] phenomena are 
allowed to be of essential service in the 





rectification of the tables of these 
planets. To the sublime conceptions 
and profound geometry of the justly 
celebrated M. de la Place, the astro- 
nomical world is already greatly indebt- 
ed for the present improved state of the 
Tables of Jupiter, Saturn, and the 
Georgium Sidus; and the more the 
observations of the places, ke. of these 
planets are multiplied, the greater de- 
gree of perfection will the theory of 
this great man be eapente of receiving. 

The mean times of the emersions of 
Jupiter’s first satellite, (visible in 
Great Britain) are the following :-- 
The 5th of January, at 58 minutes 
33 seconds past nine, night ; the 14th, 
at 23 minutes 33 seconds past six, 
evening; the 2Ist, at 19 minutes 36 
seconds past eight, evening ; and 
the 28th, at 15 minutes 40 seconds past 
ten, night. The 6th of February, at 
40 minutes 46 seconds past six, 
evening ; and the 13th, at 36 minutes 
47 seconds past eight, evening. 
The first of March, at 57 minutes 30 
seconds past six, evening ; and 
the 24th, at 13 minutes 38 seconds 
past seven, evening. The visible 
immersions and emersions of the 
second satellite of Jupiter happen in 
the following order :---An emersion on 
the 4th of January, at 50 minutes 
10 seconds past nine, evening; an 
immersion the 11th, at 53 minutes 
15 seconds past nine, night ; and an 
emersion the 29th, at 56 minutes 3 
seconds past six, evening. An im- 
mersion on the Sth of February, at 
59 minutes 20 seconds past six, 
evening ; and its immediately subse- 
quent emersion 2 hours, 32 minutes, 35 
seconds afterwards; and an immersion 
the 12th, at 35 minutes 12 seconds 
past nine, night. The last visible 
emersion of the second satellite before 
the superior conjunction will be on the 
2d of March, at 37 minutes 10 se- 
conds past six, evening. The mean 
times of the visible immersions and 
emersions of Jupiter’s third satellite 
are the following : — An emersion 
the 11th of January, at 56 minutes 
33 seconds past six, evening; an 
immersion the 18th, at 52 minutes 
22 seconds past eight, evening; and 
its immediately subsequent emer- 
sion 2 hours, 7 minutes, 2 seconds af- 
terwards. An emersion the 23d of 
February, at 10 minutes 13 seconds 
past seven, evening. There will 
be no eclipses of Jupiter's fourth satel- 
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lite this year, the primary planet being 
towards the middle of the year at its 
utmost limit from the line of the nodes 
of this satellite. 

To those provided with good tele- 
scopes, the rings of Saturn will ap- 
pear very interesting. The most 
distant half of the rings is more 
south than the centre of Saturn; 
and, consequently, the southern sides 
of the rings are now visible. As the 
planet removes further from the line 
of the nodes of the rings, the ellip- 
ses of the rings appear more open. 
To those supplied with excellent mi- 
crometers adjusted to their telescopes, 
we present the following proportions 
from time to time between the major 
and minor axes of Saturn’s furthest 
ring, that our calculations may be com- 
pared with their micrometrical ad- 
measurement. Supposing the major 
axis of the furthest ring to be divided 
into 1000 parts, the minor axis on the 
ist of January, will contain 327 of such 
parts; on the 15th, 328 ; on the Ist of 
February, 334; on the 14th, 341; on 
the Ist of March, 352; on the 15th, 362; 
and on the Ist of April, 369. On the 
Ist of January, the meridian altitude 
of Jupiter. at London, will be 45 de- 
grees 25 minutes; on the 7th, 45 de- 
grees 36 minutes ; on the 13th, 45 de- 
grees 49 minutes; on the 19th, 46 de- 
grees 5 minutes ; on the 25th, 46 de- 
grees 22 minutes ; and on the last day 
of the month, 46 degrees 40 minutes. 
The meridian altitude of Saturn, on 
the Ist of January, will be 43 degrees 
56 minutes ; and on the last day of the 
month, 44 degrees 34 minutes, After 
the month of January, the meridian 
transits of Jupiter and Saturn will 
happen in the day-time. 

cS  — 
HYDROPHOBIA. 
Mr. Ep:ror. 
Sin,—The many instances of the dis- 
ease technically termed Hydrophobia, 
which have lately occurred in different 
parts of this empire, have not failed to 
excite in many a reasonable, and in 
some perhaps an unreasonable, degree 
ofalarm. Itis neither for the purpose 
of increasing this alarm, nor from a 
wish to obtrude myself on public no- 
tice, that I inform you, that an addi- 
tional instance has occurred here with- 
in a few weeks, in the person of James 
Webster, a boy about 14 years of age. 
The latent period of interval between 











the biteand the appearance of disease, 
was, in this, as in the majority of other 
cases of a similar kind, six weeks, and 
the fatal event took place, as usual, on 
the evening of the fourth day from the 
accession of hydrophobia. 

It was not until the evening of the 
third day from the appearance of this 
symptom that I saw bim, in company 
with Messrs. Sherratt and Kirkland, 
who attended him with great care un- 
til the termination of the disease. At 
this time every symptom which charac- 
terizes this horribie complaint was 
strongly marked. Aware of the toial 
inefficacy of all the sedatives and anti- 
spasmodics which had hitherto been 
employed for alleviating the excessive 
morbid excitability attendant on the 
disease, it was determined that he 
should try the effect of the root of 
Water Plantain, (Alisma Plantago, 
LinN.) a medicine very confidently 
stated to have proved efficacious on 
the Continent, as a cure for hydropho- 
bia. Itwas directed to be taken in its 
recent state, scraped after the manner 
of horse-radish when used as a gar- 
nish for the table, and inclosed between 
two thin slices of bread well buttered. 
During the succeeding night very little, 
(probably not more than two scruples,) 
was administered. On the following 
morning the symptoms were precisely 
as on the preceding evening. The use 
of the Water Plantain was forcibly re- 
commended, and between half-past 
nine, A. M. and half-past one o’clock, 
P.M. he had taken from three to four 
drachms of the medicine. Atthis time 
the dread of liquids had left him, and 
all those irritable feelings which are 
attendant on the disease, were essen- 
tially relieved. The dread of swallow- 
ing liquids never returned. At alittle 
past eight o’clock in the evening, he 
swallowed, without difficulty, a wine- 
glass of cider. Ina short time after- 
wards the symptoms of debility, (deli- 
rium, with a pulse so accelerated as to 
be incapable of ascertaining its velo- 
city, congestion about the heart and in 
the lungs, &c.) rapidly increasing, the 
power of swallowing was lost, and at 
a quarter-past eleven o'clock he quietly 
expired. 

It may perhaps be right to mention 
that the additional means employed 
were, a dose of ipecacuanha, adminis- 
tered before the nature of the disease 
was ascertained, and which produced 
no effect ; leeches to the nape ef the 
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neck, succeeded by a caustic*, which 
answered but imperfectly ; and such 
medicines as were necessary to unload 
the intestines. How far the cessation 
of one important symptom, and the di- 
minution of the rest, in this instance, 
ought to be attributed to the effect of 
the remedy ey may perhaps 
admit of rational doubt. Ist. ause 
there is nothing in the sensible quali- 
ties of the root of Water Plantain which 
could lead us to expect it*to be pos- 
sessed of such powers. 2d. That cases 
have sometimes, although rarely, oc- 
curred, in which a considerable alle- 
viation of these symptoms has taken 
place towards the close of the disease. 
3d. That it would be not only unfair, 
but highly unphilosophical, to ground 
an opinion of this importance on what 
occurred in one single instance, how- 
ever well authenticated. And, 4thly. 
Because allowing its eflicacy in allevi- 
ating certain symptoms, it is clear that 
it did not prolong the life of the patient 
a single hour. , 

Far be it from me to attribute too 
much to the effect ofany remedy what- 
ever. I consider the conduct of the 
learned and judicious Mead, as con- 
nected with this point, a sufficient 
guard against credulity. Not having, 
however, been able to discover any 
case on record in which the symptoms 
have so suddenly and decidedly given 
way, I feel disposed to consider this 
medicine worthy of further trial, con- 
scious that the discovery of any thing 
which is capable of alleviating the 
morbid excitability attendant on the 
disease, is not only a matter of import- 
ance, as contributing to the comfort of 
the sufferer, but as perhaps advancing 





* Tosuch of your readers as are Members of 
the Medical Profession, it may be right to ex- 
plain the motive for adopting these two reme- 
dies. In the course of conversation some mouths 
ago with Mr. Rogerson, an ingenious Surgeon 
residing in Wigan, he informed me that he had 
diad an opportunity of examining, I think, three 
dogs which had died rabid : that he found in all of 
them, that the pia mater, investing the cervical 
portion of the medulla os in a state 
of inflammation—a remark confirmed by Orfila. 
Conceiving that, should such inflammation 
form a part of the disease in man, it ought not 
to be overlooked, leeches and caustic were 
applied as near the part as possible. Examin- 
ation, post mortem, roved that in this case it 
did exist. It may be worth mentioning, that 
the oxy-cyanie acid has been lately given, in a 
case of hydrophobia, in large doses, (sixteen 
crore every two hours), without any apparent 
effect. 
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us one step, and, if my suspicions be 
correct, it would only be one step 
towards an effectual mode of pro- 
tecting the patient against the fatal 
effects of this poison. What I have 
already said, will, I hope, be consider- 
ed an ample apology for troubling you 
on the presentoccasion. Asa general 
rule, Iam unfriendly tothe publication 
of single casest+, and Iam still more so 
to the ee meres of opinions, for the 
most part, if not purely, hypothetical. 
The comparatively rare occurrence of 
the disease may be an apology for the 
former ; but of the latter we have al- 
ready had more than enough. 

Allow me, nevertheless, to trespass 
on the patience of your readers, by 
suggesting to those of my medical 
brethren into whose hands your publi- 
cation may fall, the following queries: 

Ist. May not the want of our suc- 
cess hitherto in the discovery of a 
proper mode of treatment, be mainly 
attributed to our having taken an in- 
correct, or a too partial, view of the 
subject? 

2d. Is it not more consistent with 
sound philosophy ; or, in other words, 
with what we know of the history of 
disease in general; that we should de- 
vote our attention to the discovery of 
a proper mode of treatment, than waste 
our time in hunting after a specific an- 
tidote, which it seems physically im- 
possible should exist ? 

3d. How far is it probable, when we 
consider the very opposite effects pro- 
duced by this morbid poison, on man 
and on the dog, that any experiments 
made on the latter can tend to eluci- 
date the proper means of relieving the 
former? 

4th. May it not be worth while 
carefully to investigate and compare 
the effects of this with that of other 
morbid poisons, conscious that analo- 
gy, although in some instances an un- 
certain, is in others a safe and an efli- 
cient guide? 

5th. Is it not reasonable to suppose 
that any theory of the disease will be 
uscless or unimportant which does not 
tend to reconcile the discordant opi- 
nions advanced from time to time, 
by able and ingenious men; and to ex- 
plain those facts, apparently still more 





+t I have been chiefly induced publicly to 
notice W ebster’s case, by a belief that it is the 
first instance in which the root of the Water 
Plantain has been tried in this country. 
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discordant, which are recorded on the 
authority of those whose discernment 
and veracity it would be worse than 
idle to callin question? 

The tendency of these queries will 
be best understood by those who are 
most capable of throwing light on a 
mysterious subject, and it is the opi- 
nion of those only, concerning which 1 
should feel any concern. It would 
afford me great pleasure if by such they 
should be deemed neither useless nor 
unimportant. 

The difficulties attendant on the in- 
vestigation can only be appreciated by 
those who make the attempt. Some 
faint idea of it may be conceived by a 
knowledge of the past, viz. that two 
Physicians, residing in the same place, 
(Drs. Percival and Ferriar) each pos- 
sessed of highly-gifted minds adapted 
for philosophical inquiry, should, af- 
ter mature deliberation, have arrived 
at diametrically opposite conclusions 
on this subject. 

It has been well remarked by an ex- 
cellent Physician, now living, (Dr. 
Bardsley,) that “ an attachment to the 
marvellous, a blind obedience to au- 
thority, and a rage for hypothesis, 
seem to have possessed most writers 
who have treaied on this malady ;” 
and it has been equally well observed 
by another, now no more, and for 
whose memory I must ever retain un- 
feigned respect, (Dr. Ferriar), that, 
“itis a subject on which the mind of 
the medical philosopher cannot remain 
at rest, but that it is allowable to hope 
that careful dissection and accurate 
discrimination of symptoms will, at 
some future period, afford the power 
of removing this hitherto untractable 
disease.” I shall close this, I fear 
too long letter, with expressing my 
concurrence in both these opinions, 
and by assuring you that 

IT am your’s, very truly, 
James Kenprick, M.D. 
Warrington, Nov. 20, 1821. 
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ANECDOTE OF THE DUKE OF SOMER- 
SET, AND HIS COUSIN SEYMOURTHE . 
PAINTER, 


Cuartes, the haughty Duke of Som- 
erset, sentfor Seymour the painter, to 
paint portraits of his running horses, 
and at dinner drank to him witha 
sneer, ‘‘ Cousin Seymour, your health,” 
‘* My Lord,” replied the Painter, ‘I 
do really believe I have the honour of 
belonging to your Grace’s family.” 
The Duke, offended at this freedom, 
ordered his steward to pay Sey- 
mour, and dismiss him. Another paint- 
er was sent for, who, finding himself 
unequal to finish Seymour’s pictures, 
honestly acknowledged it, and recom- 
mended the Duke to recall Seymour. 
The haughty Peer condescended to 
summon his cousin once more, when 
Seymour wrote, “My Lord Duke, I 
will now prove that I am of your 
Grace’s family, I will not come.” 


 —— 


INSTINCTIVE COURAGE, 


In the engagement between Admiral 
Rodney and Mons. Guichen, in the 
West Indies, a gamecock, that had 
been principally fed upon the main 
deck, and was much caressed by the 
sailors, immediately after the firing 
began, flew upon the quarter deck, and 
took its station between Admiral Red- 
ney and General Vaughan. The fea- 
thered hero seemed not only to enjoy 
the conflict, but endeavoured, by every 
means in his power, to inspire all with- 
in hearing of him with the love of glory, 
for every five or six minutes he set up 
a loud crowing, and continued to strut 
the deck, and conduct himself in this 
manner during the whole of the engage- 
ment. Admiral Rodney pointing to 
chanticleer, called out to the General 
in the height of battle, ‘‘ Look at that 
fellow, Vaughan, he is an honour to 
his country.” 





—— 
INCONSISTENCIES OF A MODERN TOURIST. 


We have received the following communication from a correspondent, under 
a signature, not much more consistent in itself, than the paragraphs which 
he exposes, and on which he animadverts, are with each other. On this 
account his assumed name is concealed; and to hide the eloven foot which 
many readers would discover in some of his remarks, they have undergone an 
abridgment, Epitor, 
Mr. Epiror. 
Sir,—Having always made it a practice t6 amuse myself during the few 
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Inconsistencies of a Modern Tourist. 


leisure hours an attention to business will allow, in fiterary pursuits, several 
articles in your Magazine have lately supplied me with recreation. 
For the last few days, the Rev. Richard Warner’s Tours have formed my 


literary dessert. 


I must give the Rev. 


Gentleman credit for having furnished 


me with much pleasing amusement; but at the same time must confess, that 
the pleasure has been much diminished, in perusing paragraphs such as the 


following : 

“The customs which, some years 
ago, brutalized the miners of Corn- 
wall, and kept them in a state little 
better than that of savages, are now, 
in a great measure, exploded; the 
desperate wrestling matches, for pri- 
zes, that frequently terminated in 
death or mutilation; the inhuman 
cock-fights, which robbed the miners 
of what little feeling they possessed, 
and often left them planged in debt 
and ruin; the pitched battles which 
were fought between the workmen of 
different mines or different parishes, 
and constantly ended in blood; and 
the riotous revellings, held on particu- 
lar days, when the gains of labour 
were always dissipated in the most 
brutal debauchery, are now of very 
rare occurrence, and will probably, in 
the course of a few years, be only re- 
membered in tradition. You will na- 
turally inquire who have been the 
immediate instruments of so much 
good, in a district so unlikely to exhi- 
bit such gratifying appearances? and 
I feel I am but doing justice to a class 
of poonie: much, though undeservedly, 
calumniated, when I answer, The Wes- 
leyan Methodists. With a zeal that 
ought to putto the blush men of higher 

etension, these indefatigable ser- 
vants of their Master have penetrated 
into the wilds of the mines, and, unap- 
palled by danger or difficulty, careless 
of abuse or derision, and inflexible in 
the good work they had undertaken, 
they have perseveringly taught, gra- 
dually reclaimed, and at length, [ may 
almost venture to say, completely re- 
formed, a large body of men, who, 
without their exertions, would proba- 
bly have still been immersed in the 
deepest spiritual darkness, and gross- 
est moral turpitude. ‘ The irreligious 
fools of the world,’ and the interested 
assertors of exclusive establishment pri- 
vileges, would probably consider this 
tribute of praise to the Wesleyan Me- 
thodists, as the dotage of enthusiasm, 
or the cant of disaffection; but from 
you I may expect a more favourable 
conclusion.” 

A Tour through Cornwall. 
pp. 301-2. 
5 


‘* Passing through the village of Bit- 
ton, we enter Kingswood. Amid the 
rugged inhabitants of this dingy dis- 
trict did the indefatigable and consci- 
entious John Wesley adventure his 
person in the service of the Gospel; 
and, with an inflexible perseverance, 
that was neither discouraged by toil, 
nor scared by danger, continued his 
exertions, till he had tamed that ob- 
duracy and savageness, which habits 
of life so distant from civilization, and 
ignorance so profound as the colliers 
usually exhibit, may be expected to 
produce. Regarding as I do with 
abhorrence, the customary baneful 
effects produced in society by the 
preaching of Methodists, I should be 
far from encouraging, in general, their 
efforts among mankind; yet candour 
must allow, that in some cases it may 
be considered as beneficial; for, as 
poisons are occasionally administered 
with efficacy in dispelling desperate 
diseases, so the strong doctrines of 
Methodism may operate usefully 
with those classes of society, whose 
hearts, hardened by profligacy, could 
not be affected by the mild precepts 
of rational Christianity. Certain itis, 
the conduct of the numerous body of 
colliers, in Kingswood, is now marked 
by a decency and regularity, which 
one would hardly expect to find in 
such a description of people; though 
the preserving of them in this state of 
quiet and order must be, in a great 
measure, attributed to the very praise- 
worthy and exemplary management 
of the parochial minister of St. 
George’s parish, and to the energy of 
the Magistracy of that district.” 

Excursions from Bath. 
pp. 273-4. 





Here then we have a minister of 
rational Christianity anathematizing a 
set of doctrines, as ‘‘baneful” and 
“poisonous,” which, he allows at the 
same time, to have been the means of 
converting the savage miner and col- 
lier, to gentle and peaceable subjects ! 
Like the Traveller in Esop, from 
whom perhaps he copies, he blows 
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hot and cold with the same breath. 
But, the preserving of the poor 
wretches from destruction, is only to 
be done, by “ exclusive establishment 
privileges,” and even this “rational 
Christianity” is unable to protect the 
poor mortal from perdition, without 
the aid of the civil magistrate !!! 
-—— 

TO PURIFY FOUL WATER. 
TAKE a piece of alum, of the size of a 
nutmeg, dissolve it in a little hot 
water, and pour it in a pail of the im- 
pure water; and in a few hours the 
filth will be precipitated to the bottom, 
and the water at the top will be per- 
fectly pure, and free from all taste 


arising from alum. 
— 


REFLECTIONS ON TIME AND ETERNITY. 
BY GULIELMUS. 

Two of the most important words in 
the English Vocabulary, are, ‘‘ Time” 
and “ Eternity ;” and perhaps there 
are no two words so often alluded to, 
of which the importance of their rela- 
tive and intrinsic meaning is so little 
felt and understood. 

Whether we possess wealth, or pow- 
er, or talent, or any other object which 
is frequently, though erroneously, sup- 
posed to constitute the happiness of 
man, they are all included in the word 
Time ; without it, they could not im- 
part even a momentary joy ; nay, they 
could not even exist. In fact, Time is 
the most valuable of all our posses- 
sions; the loss of it, therefore, must 
be irreparable. It is not the loss of 
property, or even of every species of 
worldly grandeur, for these may, by 
an occurrence of unforeseen events, 
or what is frequently termed chance, 
be regained ; and yet, with what little 
reluctance are days and. months, nay 
years, thrown absolutely away, in the 
pursuits of sin, vanity, and folly, 
while the loss of worldly honours have 
been bewailed in the most pathetic, 
heart-rending, and agonizing terms. 

The mere light of nature, shining 
through the misty casements of hea- 
then philosophy, has emblematically 
depicted Time, as being a bald old 
man, with the exception of one lock 
of hair on his forehead; thereby inti- 
mating, he might be caught, if he 
were met in front, but if once allowed 
to pass, there would be no possibility 
of seizing him ; we must seize him as 
he flies, or he is gone for ever. Time 

No. 36.—Vol. IV. 





is only ours as it is passing—If we 
make no use of it then, we cannot lay 
it by for futuré occasions, neither can 
we bestow it on others. An hour 
mispent or misimproved, can never 
be recalled. It is mingled into chaos, 
or lostin the unfathomable ocean of 
eternity. 

Time is a talent of inestimable 
value, intrusted to our eare by the 
omnipotent Jehovah, that it may be 
improved. The attributes of Deity 
seem to associate with it, for it is big 
with consequences, which eternity 
only can unfold. These, if steadily 
kept in view, would so overwhelm the 
thinking powers with their vast impor- 
tance, that, amidst the din of national 
commotions, and the wild uproar 
which conflicting passions, and jar- 
ring interests occasion, the soul would 
remain unmoved, absorbed “in the 
grand consideration of rendering up 
her account with joy. 

The departed year has just taken 
its flight from our world, and it is now 
united with the mysterious abyss of 
eternity. Butits days and hours have 
given in their evidence before that 
awful tribunal, at the bar of which we 
are alrcady summoned to appear. 
This evidence, registered in the courts 
of heaven, must very shortly pass in 
review before us ; and in that eventful 
moment, our Judge will pronounce a 
sentence, the consequences of which 
we must abide for ever. Happy, 
thrice happy they, who, through the 
Saviour’s merit, are prepared for this 
final audit! 

But time, though thus important, is 
but a small speck in the-horizon, a 
mere point on the broad surface of the 
universe, whencompared with eternity, 
that “ bouudless sea without a shore.” 
Well-improved time is only a prelude 
to a happy eternity; yet, with what 
shadowy lightness of thought is this 
word treated, by those who have been 
allured into the giddy whirlpool of 
dissipated pleasures. When we re- 
flect on its endless duration, thought 
expatiates in a boundless ocean, and 
is lost in the contemplation. But itis 
only by connecting with it the idea of 
endless misery, or of everlasting hap- 
piness, that all its importance can be 
perceived. 

Another portion of time is now com- 
mitted to our care, but before the year 
expires on which we have just enter- 
— of our destinies will, in all 
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probability, be fixed in eternity. This 
is a solemn thought, in the issues of 
which, all mankind are deeply inte- 
rested. But God, in compassion to 
human weakness, has provided means 
through which his banished ones shall 
not be for ever expelled from him. 
The Saviour waits with open arms to 
receive returning sinners, who, not- 
withstanding their past transgressions, 
by relying on his merits, improving 
their remaining moments, and abound- 
ing in the work of the Lord, may still 
connect endless felicity with eternal 
duration. 

If, amidst the murky darkness of 
heathenism, men were taught to value 
time, while they had no higher object 
than the transient voice of fame, to 
stimulate their industry, how ought 
we to esteem it, who are blessed with 
the resplendent beams of the Sun of 
righteousness, and who dwell in 
“the land of Bibles,”’ and of Gospel 
light! 





 — 
ON SUPERFICIAL READING. 


Lwerpool Literature, Institutions, Sc. 


THovucGu we think literary information 
is much more widely diffused than 
formerly, we question whether it has 
not been obtained by the many, at the 
expense of the erudition and sound 
taste of the few. We havemore read- 
ers, and far more writers, to be sare— 
but where are the fine scholars and 
linguists of the last century? The 
Germans seem to have taken our 
lace; and the spirits of Johnson, 
arburton, and Sir William Jones, to 
have animated the heavy intellects of 
the Brudiar Schiegels, the Sismondis, 
and the Russian Adelungs. But if a 
deficiency of sound philological and 
bibliographical skill is experienced in 
our Universities, which we think few 
will dispute, what must be the state 
of our metropolitan learning, which 
only comes in for those second-rate 
wits, who fail in achieving the ho- 
nours of a professor, or fellowship? 
Itis of course prepastonalty diluted 
to a degree of washiness, scarcely 
strong enough to give nutriment to our 
worst Magazines, which are indeed 
supplied from the dregs of Alma Ma- 
ter, and vie with one another in fee- 
bleness and flippancy, in proportion 
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as they lose all relish for solidity and 
use.— 

As we know the provinces must 
always be supplied from the capital, 
as servants after their master, we may 
judge what share of taste and litera- 
ture is put on one side, and transferred 
over for the separate benefit and main- 
tenance of our provincial towns. It 
comes to us thrice filtered through the 
strainers of collegiate and metropoli- 
tan education, and cannot, certainly, 
hurt us by its strength. We do, in- 
deed, receive the efforts and results 
of the intellectual energies of both: 
but we are here speaking of the in- 
formation and learning which indi- 
viduals, societies, and towns, pos- 
sess, in themselves,—not that which 
they read and hear about in others. 
It is the spirit and originality, which 
we seek for, in the persons and pla- 
ces that we visit,—not the little acqui- 
sitions they may have made. And 
were we asked what constituted the 
literary character of a society or peo- 
ple, we should not pretend to estimate 
it by a few solitary instances of worth 
or wisdom ; or, by the number of ex- 
traneous publications it received, but 
by its aggregate and inherent wealth 
—its power, and the expression of its 
social and peculiar mind, resembling 
that of national genius and character. 
Even provincial towns, as well as 
capitals and nations, are each distin- 
guished by the features of individual- 
ity—the tone and temper of society, 
conversation, literature, and the arts, 
formed by the circumstances of cli- 
mate, situation, accidents, and the 
spirit of the age in which they live. 
From such causes Manchester is de- 
voted to manufactures, and Liver- 
pool to commerce,—the former em- 
braces high church principles and 
Toryism, the latter low church and 
more Whiggism ; the one patronizes 
coaches, the other steam-boats; this 
is fonder of music, and that of dan- 
cing ; the first of a bale of cotton, the 
last of a hogshead of sugar ; this again 
of a large turtle, and that of a sirloin 
at a feast. 

But not to trifle, which we seriously 
did not intend, we shall now come 
nearer to the question intended to be 
elucidated by the foregoing remarks. 
We have a high opinion of the literary 
character of our native place, we wish 
well to it, and to our many noble in- 
stitutions. The spirit and object of 
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them, like the architecture, is, upon 
the whole, conceived in good taste, 
but the form is better than the mate- 
rials of which they are composed. 
They are like good houses badly occu- 
pied, or treasures foolishly husband- 
ed, and really unpossessed. In fact, 
in regard to literature and taste, we 
have to do that which persons or soci- 
eties have so seldom to do, to bring 
ourselves to a level or equality with 
the greatness and utility of the insti- 
tutions we possess, and not, like poor 
Italy and France, to ask in vain for 
social edifices, suitable to the vigour 
and intelligence of their spirit. We 
are misers, and walk abroad starved 
and raggedly, surrounded by the rich- 
es of art and science, which we put 
any where but into our heads. In this 
sense, to be sure, we may say with 
Petrarch, 


« Nuda e neglelta va filosofia.” 


Now our business is really to give 
our literary character ‘‘a local habita- 
tion and a name,” by transferring it 
from our book stalls, libraries, and 
public buildings, in as much as in us 
lies, into the spirit and object of our 
pursuits. We might then merit that 
high reputation in the eyes of stran- 
gers and of foreigners, which is now 
only granted to the liberality of our 
Institutions. 

We should not then see-our private 
or public libraries deserted, while our 
billiard and news rooms are perpetu- 
ally full. We should not always.per- 
ceive our dapper clerks and appren- 
tices mounted upon some stumbling 
jade, and apeing their masters with a 
couple of mongrel curs at their heels— 
instead of sometimes seeking the quiet 
and pleasant banks of the Mersey, to 
indulge a moment’s reflection, or en- 
joy friendship, or the muse. We 
should neither worry cats, fight cocks 
and dogs, torture animals, and, with a 
merry ruffianism, duel with and insult 
one another. No, nor should we then 
retrograde, instead of advancing, in 
the scale of society, of arts, of litera- 
ture, and of towns. We should not 
make good laws only to repeal them, 
nor put on a face of liberality and 
kindness to the world that we did not 
mean to preserve. We should not adopt 
moral methods to prevent crime, and 
then resort to physical force again, 
without trying them, for this is to be 
more barbarous than our ancestors. 
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Much less should we inflict it under 
these circumstances, upon children, 
which, though insisted upon-so stre- 
nuously by Solomon, nowhere re- 
ceives the higher sanction and autho- 
rity of Christ. On the contrary, if we 
are to believe that he carried that 
sweetness of disposition and heavenly 
mindedness which dictated every word 
he uttered, into action, of which we 
cannot doubt, then we must allow as 
a beautiful reproach to his disciples, 
—and he never did more than reproach 
man on earth—when in their mistaken 
respect they were about to chide them 
from his presence, this saying, ‘ Suf- 
fer littie children to come unto me, for 
of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
Can we believe, that, under any pro- 
vocation, this personage would have 
floggeda child? that our great Master 
would have treated his disciples,how- 
ever young, with this indignity, with 
this paltry and base exercise of brute 
power, an equal disgrace to him who 
receives as to him who inflicts it. We 
think not: it was neither in his doc- 
trine, nor in his heart ; the law is only 
to be found in the schoolmaster’s note 
book, or Latin Grammar. But our 
Saviour was both too wise and too 
humane, to indulge such a thought, 
We shall no farther insist upon this 
childish question, which every man of 
sense must see will finally be settled 
like the slave-trade, in favour of the 
little slaves—than just to observe, that 
it is a proof, among others, of our want 
of spirit, to avail ourselves of those 
advantages we boast of, and toact u 
to the spirit and laws of our Insti-. 
tutions. 

The honour of doing this, however, 
is, we hope, reserved for the rising 
generation; if those who are now, 
flogged, will have sufficient generosity 
to forego their rights upon the next, 
and to them we address ourselves, and, 
to such as are capable of reasoning for 
themselves. 

In a town like. Liverpool, whose 
young men are necessarily occupied 
the greatest part of their time in the 
low details of commerce, and the pur- 
suit of gain, it is of the highest impor- 
tance that the little leisure they are 
possessed of should be turned to the 
best account. It is desirable, if they 
merely wish to be agreeable members 
of society, that they should at least 
be acquainted with the general litera- 
ture of the age. It is a current coin. 
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which cannot be dispensed with. But 
the superficial way in which even this 
light information is frequently acquir- 
ed, by no means calculates it either 
for ‘“‘ornament or use.” Far from 
being like that convenient piece of 
furniture of Goldsmith's, 


“A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day,” 
it furnishes their heads with nothing 


. 


little be acquired—the first object of a 

oung person ought to be to acquire 
it well—to examine, investigate, and, 
if possible, understand whatever sub- 
ject he attempts. Whether easy or 
intricate, this kind of application is, 
however, very rare, and the tempta- 
tions of public amusements, field 
sports, aquatic or equestrian excur- 
sions, with other business and plea- 





thatis valuable to themselves, or amu- | suye, are sadly too great to be resisted 
sing inthe company of others. Indeed | by the young men of Liverpool. Those 
this very light reading ought rather to! precious opportunities of improvement 
be deprecated than encouraged. A’ and honourable distinction, which 
young man looks over a Review, and | will never return to them, are thus lost. 
s then ready to pass specdy sentence | « Nihil semper floret, wtas succedit 
on a work he has never read. Then etati.” In after years, when the ar- 
he gains a smattering of knowledge | dour of youth has vanished, and the 
from our poorer Magazines, and such habits of business are confirmed— 
other periodical publications as have when the accumulation of wealth, and 
the chance to reach him in a sea-port | the absorbing claims of interest, have 
town; which is in reality of no other | {orporized the feelings and the imagi- 
use than to give him a mistaken confi- | nation—when emulation is quenched, 
dence, and consequence, in his own and the worst species of pride, the 








eyes and opinions. 
** Truetse non foliis arborem wxstima.” 


It is the shadow without the sub- 
stance ; and to a really well informed 
mind, the picture of presumption, 
premature decision, and the affccta- 
tion of literary taste which it exhibits, 
is often more disgusting than igno- 
rance itself. And this comes of not 
wishing to give ourselves the trouble 


of studying any thing for half an hour | 


ata time, of not examining a subject 
boldly and thoroughly. 


Of persons once satisfied with skim- 


ming over the surface of knowledge in 
this way, it may be truly said, “ there 
is more hope of a fool than of him,” 
for it is easier to enlighten the dark- 
ness of a savage, than to make the 
superficial man sensible of his own 
deficiencies. We may apply to him 
‘what a shrewd observer of life did to 
a certain great professor of the mne- 
monic art, 

** You would teach me to remember, Sir,— 


not yet— 
I would rather you would teach me to forget.” 


And undoubtedly his first basiness 
is to unlearn, as fast as possible, like 
the pupil of Socrates, all that he had 
previously so wretchedly acquired. 

There is so little mental effort re- 
quired in such a course of study, yet 
so much exhibition for a very small de- 
gree of trouble, that this habit is as 
dangerous as it is despicable. It mat- 
ters not, in fact, how much or how 


| pride of money, has succeeded to the 

desire of fame, and the laudable am- 
| bition of mental improvement, what 
| change can then be effected? The sea- 
| son is gone by, the character is form- 
;ed, the hope is extinguished. By 


| that time, a man settles down into a 
| ‘respectable, perhaps a clever mer- 
| chant, a good calculator of profit and 
| loss, a person whose chief honour is in 


| atchieving a bold speculation, like a 


| good hunter, without missing his 
| leap; his heart is where his treasure 
is also,—in the funds, in the sight of a 
| good table, and in studying with 

; devout attention the ‘‘ morality of 

| trade.” 

But let us not be misunderstood ! 
Nothing can be more truly creditable 
than the performance of duty in any 
station, whatever that station may be ; 
but one who does not season the ne- 
cessary drudgery of life when he has 
an opportunity so to do, with science 
and literature, with pure tastes and 
elevating recreations, that man must 
meet, and docs meet, with moments 
of intolerable ennui, besides a consi- 
derable portion of contempt. 

In justice to the society of Liver- 

1, however, let us observe, that 
instances of this nature are rare, and 
that we all of us, in a literary point of 
view, endeavour to keep up “a shew 
of virtue, if we have it not.’’ Besides, 
we keep one another in countenance, 
and, not to be thought unreasonably 
severe, the state of society calls for it, 
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as fast as sound learning decays. We 
commenced our remarks with a sin- 
cere desire to contribute our mite to- 


wards the promotion of a better state | 


of things. How far our philanthropic 
intentions will be ultimately crowned 
with success, we cannot pretend to 
say, as it must depend upon others 
more than ourselves. 
not presume to prophesy as well as to 
preach, we cannot perhaps do bet- 
ter than close our paper, and try to 
mend our pen. 
A TownsMAN, 


—— a 


Review.—Scripture Similitudes, con- 
sisting of about 450 short Poems, on 
Sacred Metaphors, selected from the 
Holy Scriptures. By Thomas Gale. 
Longman § Co. pp. 156. 1821. 

In our reviews of books, we endea- 

vour always to be governed by three 

motives, viz. candour to the author, 
fidelity to the trust reposed in us, and 
justice to the public at large. We, 


however, find, in adhering to these 
principles, that difficulties will fre- 
quently occur, which, without either 
giving offence, or acting inconsistently 


with our station, we cannot easily 
adjust. 

It would at all times give us plea- 
sure, could we recommend an author 
to the particular patronage and regard 
of a liberal public, for his meritorious 
services in the cause of literature and 
usefulness ; while, on the contrary, 
it is no less a painful duty to dis- 
charge, when we feel ourselves impe- 
ratively called upon to hold him up 
to receive that public chastisement, 
which his folly, his ignorance, or his 
presumption, might have taught him 
to expect. 

We have looked forward with no 
small degree of pleasure to the peru- 
sal of this work, which, published by 
one of the first booksellers in this 
country, and bearing a title announc- 
ing 450 Poems on Scripture Simili- 
tudes, was adapted to excite con- 
siderable interest and expectation. 
We are aware that a book of this na- 
ture has been long wanted, calculated 
as it would be, if composed with ta- 
Jent, to produce the most beneficial 
consequences. 

The metaphors and imagery of serip- 
ture, are, at once, the most sublime 
that were ever penned ; and, at the 


And as we do. 


same time, so simple and comprehen- 

sive, that the most ordinary under- 

standings can reach their highest con- 
| ceptions. Here is a sky serenely gay, 
| where the brightest genius of the 
| etic muse might employ his minstrelsy, 
; and sing and roam for the whole period 
| of his mortal existence ; and after his 
|“*threescore years and ten” should 
| have revolved, he would leave the 
| greater part of these celestial regions 
| to be traversed by those who should 
| feel disposed to retouch the consecra- 
ted lyre. 

But, however high our expecta- 
tions respecting these poems were 
raised by these auspicious prognos- 
tics, they were fully counterbalanc- 
ed by the disappointment which ac- 
companied a perusal of them. With 
two or three exceptions, though 450 
in number, these poems consist of no 
more than two verses each, and of 
these, the first which caught our at- 
tention were the following, the gram- 
matical aceuracy of which we are not 
much disposed to admire. 


« Frogs exist in marshy lands, 
Where mud and filth abounds, 

And spread abroad like haman clans, 
O’er all the verdant grounds. 


Fit emblem of the croaking tribe, 
Of Romish monks and priests, 
Who o’er the souls of men preside, 
And on church livings feasts.” a. 
p- 


Mr. Gale, as if conscious that he 
could not urge the scriptures as the 
basis of his poems too often, has not 
contented himself with using tauto- 
logy in “‘ Seripture Similitudes,” and 
“* Sacred Metaphors,” but he has had 
recourse to a third expedient in com- 
pound tautology; and added, ‘ Se- 
lected from the Holy Seriptures.” This 
mode of expression, we presume, Mr, 
G. would call “exhausting idea in 
language.” He sets out in his pre- 
face with great professions of ‘‘diffi- 
dence ;” and it would have given us 
much pleasure to have found those 
professions realized in the work ; but 
we conceive that the following ex- 
tracts will prevent our readers, amidst 
his literary carnage, from charging him 
with “ extreme diffidence :” 


*‘ Christ was the angel who appear'’d 
To all the ancient saints, 
Him whow the patriarchs rever’d, 





And sought in their complaints.” * 
P- 
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“« Absurd and foolish is their pains 
Who hew a broken stone 
To catch the soft descending rain, 
And trust to that alone.” 
p- 22. 


Had Mr. Gale understood the first 
elements of the English language, he 
never would have evinced so much 
ignorance of them as he has so unfor- 
tunately displayed, in using the ob- 
jective case instead of the nominative, 
to the first word “‘ Him” in the third 
line of the first stanza ; and the singular 
verb “tis” to the plural nominative 
‘* pains” in the first line of the second 
stanza. 

We pass on to quote a few speci- 
mens of these poems, as they almost 
indiscriminately occur; not intending 
to offer many remarks upon their de- 
fects, for they must be so glaring to the 
most inattentive reader, that it will 
be impossible for them to escape de- 
tection. 

«* A woman that’s immodest, 
Invites the gazing view, 
Of those who are dishonest, 
Nor to their honour true. 
But when a wife is cover’d 
With modesty and grace, 
Licentious thoughts are smother’d 
And leave the biushing face.” 
p- 34 
“A wife that loves to scold, is often very bold, 
Supposing that her husband should submit, 
To bear it day by day, until he pines away, 
Beneath the chagrin of each talking fit. 
Tis like the drops of rain, to stop it is in vain, 
It must have vent, and will in streams de- 
scend, 
Until the storm is spent aroused by each event, 
And scolding brings the conflict to an —_ 
P- oe 
“ He bore with ignomy and shame, 
To make our peace with God.” 
p- 36. 

We presume that Mr. Gale’s poetry 
costs him little trouble ; for it appears, 
from the above quotation, that when a 
line extends beyond its proper length, 
he has the surprising facility of reduc- 
ing words as many syllables as he may 
find necessary, though he make them 
at last no words at all. 


«« With our eyes and our ears we behold 
The wonders of nature and art.” ‘a 
p- 


This is the first time we ever knew 
that we can behold with our “ ears.” 
We apprehend that Mr. Gale has 
made some fresh discovery in the sci- 
ence of Optics, which, if he will commu- 


nicate to the world, we promise him 
much better success than with his 
poems ; and the hearty approbation of 
society at large, which we fear he will 
never obtain by his ‘‘ Scripture Simi- 
litudes.” 


“ As candlesticks and candles shed a light 
When darkness clouds the atmosphere around.” 
p- 66. 

What an incalculable benefit would 
Mr. Gale confer upon all the inhabi- 
tants of the world, if he would make 
known where these candlesticks of such 
singular and useful properties could 
be purchased! We had the misfor- 
tune while writing the above quota- 
tion, as if some fatality had hung over 
us, to snuff out our candle, and we 
should have felt much pleasure in see- 
ing Mr. Gale’s position verified ; but, 
alas! we found that our candlestick 
was not of the same luminous manu- 
facture! 

In contemplating the destruction of 
the world, Mr. G. says: 


« Earth’s axle-tree shall then turn round 
The spacious firmament, 
In flaming folds securely bound, 
Like scrolls of old parchment.” 
p- 117. 


Amidst the variety of quotations 
which we have made from this work, 
(not tending, we confess, te elevate 
Mr. G, to a very distinguished place 
among the British Poets,) we must. 
not forget one on Day Spring, which, 
though not above mediocrity, is great- 
ly superior to any other in the vo- 
lume. 


“ Tis when the blushing east 
Te solace man and beast, 

Proclaims the near approach of morn and day ;. 
The phantoms all retreat, 
And seek their native seat, 

Nor longer in the moonlight radiance play. 
So Jesus first employs 
A morning break of joys, 

Before he shines with lustre on the soul ; 
He hides affliction’s star, 
Before he mounts his car, 

The mind and will majestic to controul.” 

p- 41. 


We have thus taken amore extend- 
ed view of this work than we had ori- 
ginally intended ; and we cannot but 
feel surprised, that any person who 
had the foundation of his superstruc- 
ture securely laid, with education 
however limited, could have executed 
a task so badly as Mr. Gale has done. 
The only essential qualification for 





poetry, in his view, appears to be 
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“‘a jingling rhyme ;” and if this were 
the only requisite, we should say, that 
he has shown himself a very bad mu- 
sician. Instead of that easy, flowing 
vein of beautiful and lofty conception, 
which pervades all scripture imagery, 
he has substituted what is vulgar, in- 
consistent, and absurd. To say that 
these poems are “Scripture Simili- 
tudes,” is to utter little less than pro- 
fanation against the sacred volume. 
So far are these poems from being cal- 
culated to lead youth to the fountain, 
to “drink of the pure unadulterated 
stream ;” that they present every 
stimulus to a distaste; and to cause 
them to turn aside with disgust and 
abhorrence. We do not charge Mr. 
Gale with this intention: we think his 
motives truly laudable; but unfortu- 
nately his poetic abilities are not com- 
mensurate with the purity of his inten- 
tions. He has done little for his muse, 
and the muse seems to have done as 
little for him. 

We are entirely unacquainted with 
Mr. Gale personally; and can have no 
invidious object in the publication of 
these remarks. It would have been 
more congenial to our feelings had we 
not even kuown him now by his name; 
but we have only to hope that this may 
be a fictitious appellation, or a “‘ simi- 
litude ;’” by which he may learn pru- 
dence and wisdom, in private, without 
exposing his feelings to the darts of 
those who are acquainted with him 
in public. At all events, it would have 
been well had Mr. G. received a little 
judicious tuition from his printer, as 
it regards the insertion of his name in 
the title-page: he would, no doubt, have 
advised Mr.G.to follow a similar course 
which he had marked out for himself, 
viz. the omission of it altogether. 


Be 


Review.—Gordon, aTale. A Poetical 
Review of Don Juan, 8vo. p. 80. 
London: Allman, 1821. 





Tue author, in his preface, informs his 
readers, that ‘‘ the following poem is 
partly a burlesque parody on the style 
of Don Juan; partly a sacrifice of 
praise offered at the shrine of talent; 
and partly arguments proving its im- 
moral tendency.” In the imitative 
part, the author has in most places 
happily succeeded, even to an exhi- 
bition on beautiful paper, and the 
causing of a stream of text to flow 





through a field of margin. We do 
not, however, intend by this remark 
to intimate, that he has done this with 
a design to levy a tax on the pockets 
of his customers. It falls in with the 
ong he has adopted, and unites with 

is language to satirize the folly of 
the age. 


The author having examined a ca- 
talogue of books which he had pro- 
cured for inspection, proceeds as 
follows :— 


With eager mind I had already marked 
= twenty books for John to fetch me 
ome ; 
When I perceived (just then the yard-dog 
barked, 
T looked, and saw his mouth began to foam) 
Well, as I said, I had just then remarked, 
That in my list I had omitted some 
Wrote by Lord Byron, Beppo, and Don Juan, 
So I destroyed my list, and wrote a “ new 
one.” 
I rang the bell, and John that instant came : 
«J like to be particular in” all ; 
If he had not he would have been to blame; 
Servants should always mind their master’s 


call : 
I would have gone myself, but I was lame, 
The splinter had so hurt me, though ’twas 
small : 
a ag om said I, “ and purchase me these 
ooks :” 
I saw John thought this curious, by his looks. 
John soon returned, and I began to look 
At what I thought must sarely be a prize: 
I found that I most certainly mistook, 
For nought alighted on my eager eyes 
Bat white—white—white; and scarcely thro’ 
the book, 
Could I perceive one ray of black arise : 


But now and then I found some in the middle, 
And what the rest is for I can’t unriddle. 


I closed the book, and viewed it round and 


round, 

Exclaiming thus: Cette guinee et une demie, 

Has sent but little back, ’tis well I’ve found 
So nice a way, where none cansure condemn 


me, 
To rid myself of any idle pound : 
Lord Byron’s works are precious as a gem 


—he, 
As I should think, must want some “ good old 


vice, 
« And so has taken up with avarice.” 
p- 12. 

After many unnecessary digressions, 
promises of amendment, relapses into 
tries, and chidings of himself in a 
Strain of admirable imitation, the 
author contrives to get through the 
poem, and, having laid it on his table, 
and fallen into a train of serious re- 
flection on its tendency, and the de- 
basement of the human intellect, he is 
interrupted by the entrance of a doubt- 
fyl stranger, who is thus introduced ;— 
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Bat to retarn. I read the poem through, 
And sat revolving in my mind the fate 
Of Juan, Julia, and the wretched crew. 
And Haidee’s sad condition ; all sedate, 
And fall of tho I sat, when open flew 
The creakin : I tremble to relate, 
Bat tell it out I must ; then in there came 
A tall, thin man, John mentioning his name. 


I bowed—he bowed. ‘“ My name, Sir, is not 
known 
“ To you, I am aware.”—“ Be seated, Sir, 
“T pray you will. Bring up the candles, 
John 


Both then sat down, I gave the fire a stir; 
And then remarked, “The weather’s under- 


‘one 
as $ich changes lately, we had need wear fur; 
** Indeed, the changes are so sudden here, 
“From hot to cold, we need it all the year.” 
“In many cases, Sir, that may be true, 
« But not in mine.”—*“ Indeed, Sir, how is 
that ? 
<* Climate affects us all, then surely you 
© a not exempt? Pray, Sir, put down your 
at.”* 


He answered not; I looked—his lips were 
blue, 
The sofa seemed to tremble as he sat ; 
I thought it strange he neither moved nor 


spoke, ‘ 
Nor deigned to notice me save by his look. 


I looked again—his cheeks were pale and wan, 
His languid eyes deep sunk within his head, 
His body gaunt, just like a skeleton, 
. In short, he seemed as risen from the dead : 
This was not pleasant, I must frankly own; 
I felt, I know not what, a kind of dread, 
Such as ’tis said ghosts cause when they 


ar, 
That could not be with me,—I never fear. 


Agaia I said, “‘°Tis very cold to-night, 
“« How very different this from Italy.”— 
My guest replied, “Sir, you are there quite 
right.” 


“ You, Sir, have been to Italy, I see!” — 
“‘T have, Sir, now-a-days tis requisite ; 


“You pass unheeded till you’ve crossed the 


sea ; 
« As if a few hours s the ocean, 
““Would wash away your dulness like a 
lotion.” 
“* Pray, did you chance to meet a British Peer, 
“ Of noble race, of noble talents too, 
“The aathor of Don Juan ?—It is here :”’ 
I turned the book, and opened it to view.) 
“‘No: but I’veread his works, and I declare 
“« Whene’ver I read them they appear still 


new 
«“ He so unfolds man’s nature and intentions, 
“ That he exposes all his circamventions.” 


“ Then you have read Don Juan, I presame ?” 
“ Oh! certainly, and I admire it much : 
“ His brilliant talents in their liveliest bloom 
« Are seen in that production, it is such 
“ An intellectual structure, that the doom 
” a hangs o’er other things can never 
uu 


‘This noble fabric ; stand it must, it will, 
“ A proof of Byron’s intellect, and skill.” , 





- ¢ 


« How much to be regretted the narration 
“Should be entwined with subjects that 
degrade ; 
*« Subjects too gross’ indeed to bear relation, 
“Making the poem’s namerous beauties 


fade ; ; 
‘* Omitted they produce sad mutilation, 

“« Sending to ruin all, and cast a shade 
“O’er all those brilliancies, and glowing parts, 
4 bag most delight us, and our 

earts.” 


The stranger frowned—his eye expressed his 


rage, 
1t glanced on me a ing, piercing look : 
«Tt a admire this — ra a mn e, 
“ Oneletter, should be taken from this book : 
“ Though I am past my strong meridian age, 
“The height of passion, yet I could not 
brook [fang 
‘To see this work diminished,”—down he 
The poem, and the room resounding rung. 
p- 6-37 
From the preceding lines, the cha- 
racter and name of this extraordinary 
personage, who thus comes forward to 
admire and defend Don Juan, will be 
easily understood by our readers; but 
although his applauses seem to be un- 
bounded, few among them we conceive 
would wish to have so warm an ad- 
mirer. In a manner similar to that 
which the preceding stanzas describe, 
the dialogue continues till 
The stranger’s patience now was gone com- 
pletely : 
He rose at once, and to exasperation, 
Hellish and harsh, gave way—not quite dis- 
creetly, 
Though % had perfected his preparation, 
He might have had it blazen forth more neatly : 
His rage produced the dreadful aberration 
Which happened afterwards—it came like 
thunder, 
Filling my heart with horror, fear, and wonder. 


Up rose the stranger, and at once appeared 

A dreadful goblin full before my view ; 
Sounds superhuman I distinctly heard, 

Which every moment louder—loudér grew : 
— mind was suddenly transferred 

‘o some development entirely new, 

The boards below began to crack and shake, 
Then all entwined beneath me, like a snake. 


My fire and candles burnt both blue and dim, 
And I was motionless on the small space 
I had to stand on; I looked up at him 
by — my guest—how dreadful was his 
ace 


Dark, sallow, hideous, and every limb 

So altered and disfigured, none could trace 
A semblance of my guest; around me stood 
A host of sprites in threatening attitude. 


The room was dark, and all around the walls 
I saw a host of ghastly phantoms cling ; 
I beard the most affrighting dismal calls 
Echo beneath, because they did not biog 
Some mirror which they have within their halls, 
To help my feeble sight.—I heard them fling 
It up at last—in one short moment they 
So fixed it, that I saw as clear as day. 
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O what a sight burst then upon my view ! 
But what I saw I must forbear to tell, 
’ Save that it was as horrid as ’twas new ; 
Saflice it that I saw the depths of hell : 
But my astonishment each moment grew 
Yet more o’erwhelming, for I heard a bell, 
Loud, dismal, ruthful, ring a peal below, 
With echoing yells, because they moved so 
slow. 


At last they brought a globular machine, 
With winches on each side to turn it by, 
Each rolling age, as it had ever been, 
At every varying turn I might descry ; 
From Adam to the present all were seen, 
Their names, their stations too, this would 
supply : 
Their states, both here, and in that dreadful 


place, 
Were brought before me ina moment's space. 


Eternity’s loud clock I heard below, 
Iis pendalum struck home at every change ; 
Twas EVER, ALWAYS: each resounding 
blow 
Re-echoed EVER, ALWAYS, through the 
range 
Of those abodes. I heard one call to know 
What time it was? his tone was dire and 
strange, 
He sat in deep despair, as I could see— 
The dreadful answer was, ETERNITY. 
p- 64. 


Unable to sustain this dreadful exhi- 
bition of infernal agency, the reader 
of Don Juan adopts the following me- 
thod, to exclude from his view this 
complication of horrors, and thus 
conducts us to the conclusion of the 
scene. 


Anxious I stood, expecting when their flight 
Should be begun, when suddenly appeared 
A giant ghost from out the caves of night ; 
All then gave way as though he were re- 
vered ; 
Ile seized my table, and with monstrous might 
Threw it direct towards me—much I feared 
*Twould do me hurt; so when I saw it rise, 
Shuddering I raised my hands to screen my 
eyes. 


Expecting nought but death, I covered still 
My agitated eyes with trembling hands ; 
At length I heard no noise, I felt no ill, 
I took my hands away. Where are those 
bands, 
Those spectre groups, which made my blood 
ran chill? 
Where is my guest? Lo! here my table 
siands ! 
My fire and candles regalarly burn! 
And all is quiet! What a sudden turn! 
p- 67. 


These extracts, and this narrative, 
which we have endeavoured thus to 
combine, will preclude, we conceive, 
the necessity of any further recommen- 
dation of this poem. 

No. 36.—Vot. LV. 





Review.—The Pleasures of Home. 
with other Poems. By R. Porter, 
Second Edition, 8v0. pp. 130. Lon- 
don, Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy; 
Longman, and Co. 1821. 


Tue Pleasures of Home are not alto- 
gether unknown, even in savage life; 
but it is in civilized society, unconta- 
minated by artificial refinements, that 
we must expect to find domestic feli- 
city blooming in perfection. To de- 
scribe these pleasures, many “ prose- - 
men and verse-men” have employed 
their powers, with considerable suc- ° 
cess; but such are the nectarious 
streams which flow from this peren- 
nial fountain, that it is incessantly 
teeming with enjoyments that no ge- 
nius can fally exhaust. 

The work before us is an amiable 
production of the muse, abounding 
with simplicity of scenery, and exhi- 
biting, in appropriate language, a 
considerable degree of strong nataral 
feeling. The only philosophy to which 
the author makes any pretensions, is, 
the philosophy of nature, which rises 
superior to the sophistications of me- 
taphysical intricacies, and sheds a 
lustre around it, without the blandish- 
ments of art. The diction is flowing, 
easy, and harmonious; and the fea- 
tures of rural and domestic life, are 
exhibited in pleasing variety. The 
following passage will exemplify the 
truth of some of these remarks. 


“There is a time, which each revolving 


year 

To Britain's isle brings round, (when wint’ry 
storms 

And cheerless darkness form the lengthen’d 


eve ; 
A few Scightful hours J would not change 
For crowded routs, or all the fancied bliss 
Of reeling revelry. The dasky day 
Steals early into night ; the busy wife 
Heaps on the glowing grate the melting coals 
Or crackling billet; while to fatore peace 
The kettle sings a simple overtare. 
The rattling china next, graces the board, 
In usual order rang’d ; the curtain then 
To shield the penetrating breeze is drawn ; 
The well-accustom’d chair with high-rais’d 


arms, 

And cushion form’d.for perfect ease, they 
wheel 

To the known place of comfort, where the 


Wi , 
From op’ning doors or ill-join’d casements 
near, 
Gives no annoyance ; anxious now they wait, 
Mother, and babes, for his much wish’d retarn 
The tender father and the husband dear, 
W hose smiles and conversation light that flame 
Of social comfort, which without him droop 
} p. 55, 56 
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The pathetic story of Henry and 
Anna is told with much artlessness of 
expression. It is a tale, in the issues 
of which, most readers, we conceive, 
will feel an interest; and he, who, 
having begun the narrative, is willing 
to leave it without seeing its termina- 
tion, must possess a bosom which 
sympathy never warmed. 

To the dictates of humanity and 
compassion, and a solicitude for the 
welfare of mankind, the author has 
added many sentiments of genuine 
piety. The leading truths of revela- 
tion are interwoven in numerous para- 
graphs. These truths he strongly re- 
commends and enforces; and he di- 
rects such as smart under the miseries 
of life, to seek happiness in those 
sources of consolation which the gos- 
pel unfolds. 

The situation of the blind boy, can 
scarcely fail to awaken our commi- 
seration ; and the character of the vil- 
lage pastor we should rejoice to find 
of universal application. The conduct 
of the seducer is described in strains 
as much calculated to excite our ab- 
horrence, as the condition of the un- 
happy victim of his brutality, is de- 
picted in language to extort our sighs. 
On the committee and supporters of 
the London Female Penitentiary, he 
has bestowed a justly merited eulo- 
gium for their benevolent exertions in 
attempting to wipe the tear of contri- 
tion from the eye of repentant sorrow, 
and for nobly aiming to diminish the 
miseries of suffering humanity. 

This little volume contains several 
other poems of minor importance, 
which are not without their respective 
merits ; but our limits inform us that 
we have no room to analyze their ex- 
cellencies. ‘‘The Pleasures of Home,” 
has already passed through two edi- 
tions ; andif these are not succeeded 
by a still greater number, we con- 
ceive it will only be because the merits 
of this pleasing publication are not 
sufficiently known. 


— a 


Review.—An Essay on the Evils of 
Scandal, Slander, and Misrepresen- 
tation. 8vo. p. 144. Westley, Offor, 
Baynes, and Co. London, 1821. 


THERE is a certain magic in the word 
scandal, at the sound of which every 
reader pricks up his ears. But al- 
theagh there are too many who seize 











with avidity, every book which pro- 
fesses to deal in this article, from no 
other motive than that of gratifying a 
malignant appetite, there are others, 
who, from more laudable principles, 
indulge a hope of seeing this bane of 
domestic peace, this source of local 
misery, fairly dragged into light, and, 
in its native deformity, exposed to the 
detestation of mankind. 

The work before us, which is calcu- 
lated to meet the views of readers of 
this latter description, is divided into 
eight chapters, the contents of which 
stand in the following order: ‘‘ Scandal 
and its causes: on the danger of 
trifling with the characters of others: 
on scandal directed against religion : 
on scandal amongst professors of reli- 
gion: on anonymous letters: on po- 
pular characters: on scandalizing the 
dead:” and terminating with “ general 
reflections.” This prefatory exhibition 
excited our expectations, and we con- 
cluded our perusal without conceiving 
that we had made an improper es- 
timate of its worth. 

In the first chapter, the author traces 
the evils which he reprehends to the 
distinct sources of envy, pride, re- 
venge, and self-interest. On each of 
these he has dropped some excellent 
observations, in language that is bold, 
nervous, expressive, and harmonious. 
The diction of this chapter we con- 
ceive to be superior to that of any 
other in the book. 

It is not our intention, however, to 
insinuate, that the style is despicable, 
in which the subsequent chapters are 
written; nor do we mean to intimate 
that they are deficient either in 
thought or judgment. On these points 
the reader will be able to form his opi- 
nion from the foliowing extract : 

« But it too often happens, that injurious 
epithets are employed ae from a con- 
sciousness of superiority. e tongue of 
scandal is sometimes considered an harmless 
weapon; and perhaps to indulge ourselves in 
the moments of vexation, we fix a stigma 
which time will not remove. How many of 
the lower class of mankind have been ruined 
by hasty expressions or wilful misrepresen- 
tation ;—a hasty charge drawn perhaps from 
very impure sources, and coloured by a still 
more improper temper, has plunged its hapless 
victim into ruin. Were the walks of vice 
diligently searched, how many individuals 
would be found whose ruin could be traced 
to an evil report; a popular odium had been 
fixed upon their character which could not be 
removed, and which left them no solace but 
to mingle with persons of a description which 


they would have originally sh . That the 
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dishonest and the impure should be held up to 
public censure, we do not deny; but it re- 

uires much caution in exposing such, lest we 
should make them the very characters, by un- 
just suspicion and hasty condemnation, which 
they before held in abhorrence. 

‘‘The servant who is cast upon the world 
without recommendation, (and especially if, 
in addition to this, he is wrongfally accused, ) 
may justly charge his future delinquencies, 
arising from that injustice, on those who rob- 
bed him of his good name ; not that their acca- 
sation against him is en excuse for his irregu- 
larities ; but by preventing him from convinc- 
ing another of his innocence, he may be led, 
in the moments of phrenzy, to plunge into a 
line of conduct, which would have been other- 
wise detested. 

“A respect for the characters of the lower 
classes of mankind, is obviously important ; 
for while any sense of its worth remains, it 
acts as a barrier which keeps them from the 
perpetration of crime. But when once the 
sense of dignity, which arises from a convic- 
tion of innocence is destroyed, they are pre- 
pared for every purpose of injustice and 
cruelty.” p- 27 to 29. 


This extract, which may be consi- 
dered as a fair specimen of the au- 
thor’s talents, both as a writer and a 
moralist, cannot but set his work in a 
favourable light. The truth of his ob- 
servations appears in every sentence ; 
and no reader of discernment but must 
acknowledge that the world abounds 
with melancholy evidence to confirm 
his propositions. 


By means of anonymous letters, the 
author observes,— 


«Many a servant has been ruined, many a 
child chastised, and many a wife defamed, 
when, had their accuser been known, the ac- 
cused could have related circumstances which 
would have justified themselves, and covered 
their adversary with shame.” p. 83.—“ The 
writers of anonymous letters are like those 
instruments of death which accomplish their 
purpose without giving the usual alarm. They 
may be justly styled ‘ Anguis in herba,’ they 
bite the unwary traveller, and retreat into the 
thicket. They are like secreted foes in the 
field of battle, who aim at individual destruc- 
tion unseen, while the more noble and courage- 
ous meet face to face. These are the canker 
worms at the root of reputation, who conceal 
themselves in dark abodes, and take that aim 
which promises to do the greatest mischief.” 

90. 


Pp 


_ On the topics which form the sub- 
jects of the subsequent chapters, the 
author’s remarks are equally judi- 
cious, pointed, and ingenious. We 
had fixed our eye on several other pas- 
sages, but we have no more room for 
quotations. No one, we conceive, 
can examine this book attentively, 
without feeling indignant at the cha- 





racter of scandal, and forming a reso- 
lution never to be found in her com- 
pany. 
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COMPLAINT OF J. F. 

In our Number for December, 1821, 
col. 1144, we inserted a critique on a 
publication, said to have been written 
by “‘a member of the church of Eng- 
land.” In this work the author at- 
tempts to prove that eternal punish- 
ment consists in annihilation, and that 
the immortality of the human sou! de- 
pends upon spiritual regeneration. 

Some time after the above critique 
appeared, we received the following 
letter from the author, who signs him- 
self J. F. requesting that it might ap- 
pear in our Supplement, with which 
request we could not possibly comply, 
the last sheet being composed when 
his letter reached us. He will, how- 
ever, perceive, that we scize the ear- 
liest opportunity of meeting his views ; 
and to prevent all accusations of par- 
tiality or injustice towards him, we 
insert it without animadversion or 
comment. We have only to add, that 
Mr. J. F. must form a very erroneous 
idea of our official situation, if he ima- 
gines we can enter into a controversy 
with every author who happens to be 
dissatisfied with our criticisms. 

EDITOR. 





Mr. EpiTor. 

Sir,—The numerous claims to your 
attention, which are incidental to 
your situation, as Editor of a periodi- 
cal work, may oblige you to peruse 
hastily the books you notice; and as 
such, account for your not doing full 
justice to writers who may offer views 
that impugn your own opinion on 
subjects, on which, perhaps, you have 
never doubted. 

Such, I consider to be my situation, 
as the author of the Treatise on Eter- 
nal Punishment, reviewed in your 
number for December. 

I am fully aware that the doctrine I 
oppose is advocated as of Divine au- 
thority, and that I must appear to you 
as opposing a revealed truth. I am 
aware it was natural you should have 
opened my book with a bias against it 
and its author; and I will apply my- 
self rather to efface this impression, 
than to complain of it. 

Holding in common with you the 
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Divine authority of the Bible, and, 
perhaps, not materially differing from 
you on any of the great questions of 
revelation: the fall of man, the atonec- 
ment, salvation through faith in 
Christ, and the immortality of the 
children of God: I hope to interest 
you so far in the views I entertain of 
the nature of man, as the child of 
fallen Adam, as to procure from you 
an explicit statement of the scripture 
grounds, on which you hold the natu- 
ral man, in contradistinction from the 
spiritual man, to be immortal. 

I have further to request you would 
point out to me those quotations 
which I have adduced from the scrip- 
tures, of which you do not perceive 
the relevancy—perhaps you may have 
forgotten, that it was necessary you 
should concede, for a moment, the 
possibility that the inspired writers 
may have spoken of man as mortal— 
i mast despair of convincing any one 
who refuses to admit, for argument 
sake, the possibility of that, which I 
am to prove; and, this being granted, 
I think I can shew, that every verse 
I have quoted bears upon the ques- 
tion. 

You do me injustice when you say 
that “I insinuate that the assertion of 
one Apostle is not muck worthy of 
credit.” My argument is, (as a refer- 
ence to it will satisfy any one,) that 
St. Mark’s real meaning was that 
which I contend for: not that those 
who think he meant otherwise should 

ight his authority. 

ou have fairly quoted the argu- 
ment I employ against infinite objects 
being moral motives, from the human 
understanding being incapable of con- 
ceiving them ; and you leave it unan- 
swered. The difficulty you object is 
not one that a Christian will feel, for 
Christ has taught us to say that “‘ when 
we have done all, we are unprofitable 
servants,”’ and that by “grace we are 
saved.” You cannot mean to say 
that the same difficulty attends the 
belief that God will bless us more than 
we deserve, as that he will punish us 
more than we can deserve : the one is 
a necessary consequence of human 
imperfection and divine perfection— 
the other is inconsistent with every one 
of the Divine Attributes. 

You object that I do not state what 
I hold the human soul to be: I have 
stated, that I implicitly adopt the ac- 
count given by Moses, of thé nature 
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of man, and I have quoted largely 
from Bishop Patrick, and other emi- 
nent writers, to shew that my views 
are not suggested by my theory, but 
that the same have been entertained 
by those, who in general contend for 
the natural immortality of man. If 
the words of Moses can be reconciled 
to that doctrine, I must lose one of my 
strongest arguments. 

You say, ‘I know a little, and 
presume a great deal:” I, like most 
other men, have a great aversion to 
presumption in the abstract; but I 
may not be sensible of it in my own 
case: you will oblige me if you 
will state more specifically, whereon 
you ground your charge of presuming 
a great deal. 

I have expressed what I felt, a 
strong conviction of the truth of the 
opinions I have offered to the world: 
If they are erroneous, I shrink from 
no test to which they can be subject- 
ed; but I entertain them too honestly 
to abandon them, because any man 
shall say that I presume. 

I ask for scriptural authority for 
ascribing to man a spiritual nature, 
independent of regeneration; and to 
no other will I defer. No true Pro- 
testant can object to this; and there- 
fore I infer, you will not, but will 
hold up the candle of the Lord, to one 
whom you think so much in need of 
illumination as 

Your obedient servant, 
J 


Kentish Town, December 10, 1821. . 


—>——— 


GLEANINGS FROM LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, &c. &e. 
[We purpose devoting two or three 
of our pages each month, to infor- 
mation respecting discoveries and im- 
provements now so rapidly making 
in every department of Science, the 
Arts, &c. combining, at the same time, 
notices of subjects connected with the 
interests of Literature. We shall con- 
fine ourselves to facts only, and give 
them so abridged, as that nothing but 
the simple facts themselves may oc- 
cupy our columns. Our information, 
it may be proper to state, will be ga- 
thered from the different journals of 
the day, and such selection only made 
as may tend to be of service to our 
readers. Every thing that may be 
built upon speculation only, and that 
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has not truth and usefulness for its 
object and end, we shall scrupulously 
omit. With such a brief statement, it 
is hoped that the small space we shall 
occupy in pursuance of this plan, may 
add to the interest of our work, as 





well as to the fund of knowledge, 
which we spare no labour to procure | 
in the other departments. | 
Steam-Carriage.—An ingenious cot- 
ton spinner of Ardwick, near Manches- 
ter, has invented a locomotive steam- 
carriage, for the conveyance of goods 
or passengers, without the aid of 
horses. After repeated experiments, 
during the last two years, he has so 
far succeeded as not to leave a doubt 
that it will answer the purpose intend- 
ed. It will go upon any of the mail | 
roads, up hill or down, at the rate of | 
nine or ten miles an hour; and can be | 
guided with the greatest ease on the 
most difficult roads. 
Steam-Vessels.—These vessels are 
now employed in the Adriatic. One 
(La Carolina) goes regularly every 
second day from Venice to Trieste. 
Another (L’Eridano) passes regularly 
between Pavia and Venice, and with 
such celerity that the voyage is accom- 











plishedin 37 hours. Not long since a 
steam-boat ventured to sea in a violent 
tempest, when no other vessel could, 
to the assistance of a richly-freighted 
merchant — 

Enormous Steam-Engine.—A steam- 
engine of the immense power of one 
hundred and forty horses, has lately 
been erected on his Grace the Duke 
ef Portland’s estate, at Kirkby, in 
the county of Nottingham, for the 
purpose of draining an extensive tract 
ofcoal. The cylinder of this stupen- 
dous machine is seventy inches in 
diameter; and the beam, which is 
twelve tons in weight, raises at every 
stroke fifteen tuns of water, and, when 
required, delivers at the surface, from 
the depth of the mine, which is 170 
yards, between 700 and 800 gallons in 
each minute. 

Germany.—A_ pocket edition of a 
series of translations from the most 
classic authors of foreign countries, is 
now publishing in Germany. Among 
the works already published are, 
Voltaire’s Candide and Charles XII. 
Moliere’s Tartuffe, Shakspeare’s Ti- 
mon of Athens, and Lord Byron’s 
Poems. 





Astronomy.—M. Nicolas Cacciatore, 


Director of the Observatory of Paler- 
mo, announces that he observed very 
distinctly the appearance of phases in 
the nucleus of the comet of '819; and 
hence he concludes that comets are 
not luminous per se, but that their 
nucleus, their coma, and their tail, 
shine only by reflected light. 

Hydrophobia.---At Pavia, in Italy, 
new trials have been made, which 
prove the eflicacy of oxygenated mu- 
riatic acid in subduing the hydropho- 
bia. Dr. Previsali has successfully 
prescribed in a case where the symp- 
toms had advanced, in a liquid form, 
from adrachm to a drachm and a half 
daily, in citron water or syrup of 
citron.---( On this dreadful malady, see 
an interesting paper by James Kendrick, 
M. D. inserted col. 65, of our present 
number. ) 

Cicero.--Professor Peyron, at Tu- 
rin, has discovered, in the Convent of 
Boblio, several manuscript fragments 
of Cicero’s orations, by which those 
published by Professor Maio are ren- 


| dered complete. 


Milk.---\t is ascertained that morn- 
ing’s milk commonly yields some hun- 
dredths more cream than that of the 
evening, at the same temperature. 
That milked at noon furnishes the 
least. It would therefore be of advan- 
tage, in making butter and cheese, to 
employ the morning’s milk, and to 
keep the evening’s for domestic use. 

The Scour in Lambs,—A correspon- 
dent in the Farmer’s Journal, states, 
that nothing is so useful to preserve 
the health of lambs in autumn, or 
when light frosts commence, as bleed- 
ing ; to be performed by piercing the 
nostril with a penknife. 

New Barometer.— Mr. Barth, of 
Strasburgh, has published his disco- 
very of a barometer, which will an- 
nounce every change of the weather 
thirty hours before it happens. This 
instrument will likewise give notice of 
thunder-storms twelve hours before 
they occur. 

Physiological Phenomena. — A few 
weeks ago, a gentleman in the neigh- 
bourhood of Glasgow, in preparing a 
frog for galvanic experiments, was 
surprised to find, that after the heart 
and lungs were extracted, the animal 
lost none of its strength, but on being 
set down, leaped about with much ease 
and agility. He next extracted the 


stomach and all the remaining intes- 
tines. The frog was then placed upon 
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the ground, but still continued to leap 
about with its usual power and cheer- 
fulness. The crural nerves were then 
laid bare, and the animal put into a 
trough of water, where it shewed itself 
to be an expert swimmer; leaped to 
the ground, where it hopped about in 
a lively manner, till it was taken up, 
and its back-bone cut in two, when it 
instantly expired. 

Musical Permutation. --- A very cu- 
rious invention has been made in the 
art of musical composition. It consists 
in the use of prepared cards, on each 
of which a bar of an air is arranged ac- 
cording to a certain rhythm and key. 
Four packs of these cards, marked A, 
B, C, D, are mingled together, and 
as the cards are drawn and arranged 
before a performer, in the order of 
that series, it will be found that an 
original air is obtained. The cards 
hitherto made are waltzes, and succeed 
perfectly. 

Adulteration of Milk.—Mr. E. Davy 
has lately completed a series of expe- 
riments on this subject. He states, 
that the amount of adulteration in 
skimmed milk sold in Cork, amounted 
to from one-fourth to one-sixth part. 
In no instance, however, did it appear 
that either chalk, flour, or starch, was 
employed ; the first being insoluble 
in skimmed milk, and the flour and 
starch speedily subsiding.---To ascer- 
tain the purity of new milk, it is only 
necessary to employ a glass tube or 
lactometer minutely graduated, and 
the proportion that the cream bearsin 
point of depth to the milk beneath, 
marks the purity of the fluid operated 
upon. The lactometer employed by 

r. Davy, and with which he produced 
the above results, was little more than 
acommon hydrometer graduated for 
the purpose, a thermometer being at- 
tached to mark the precise tempe- 
rature at the time of making the expe- 
riment. 

Education of Mechanies.—A school 
for the education of mechanics, has 
been established at Edinburgh, and 
upwards of 200 students have already 
enrolled themselves for improvement 
in their several trades. 

Russian Voyage of oN nl 
counts from Captain Billinghausen, 
Commander in the Russian Voyage 
of Discovery in the Antarctic Seas, 
dated May, 1820, report that he had 
discovered three islands, covered with 
snow and ice; on one of which was a 
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volcano, lat. 56° S. He announces 
that there is no suuthern continent ; or, 
should there be one, it must be inac- 
cessible, from being covered with per- 
petual snows, ice, &c. 

Oil obtained by Distillation from the 
Hop.---In the kiln-drying of hops for 
sale, a portion of the essential oil is 
evaporated. It is, therefore, advise- 
able to procure hops recently picked, 
and, before they are placed on the kiln, 
by distillation from ten pounds (with 
ten gallons of water) placing in the 
receiver, or separater, a saturated 
solution of alum, the essential oil 
will be obtained. 

Heat in the Moon’s Rays.---The fol- 
lowirg interesting experiment was 
made by Dr. Howard, by means of 
a differential thermometer of his own 
invention: (a description of which 
may be found in the Edinburgh Philo- 
sophical Journal, vol. ii. p. 383:)--- 
‘“ Having blackened the upper part of 
my differential thermometer, I passed 
it in the focus of a 13-inch reflecting 
mirror, which was opposed to the light 
of a bright full moon. The liquid 
began immediately to sink, and in 
half a minute was depressed 8 degrees, 
when it became stationary. On plac- 
ing a screen between the mirror and 
the moon, it rose again to the same 
level, and was again depressed on re- 
moving the obstacle.” This experi- 
ment was repeated several times in 
the presence of some of Dr. Howard’s 
friends, and always with the same 
result. 

Comets.—It appears that the late 
Mr. Cusac has left some unpublished 
papers on comets. He supposes them 
to be globes of water ; that, on return 
to perihelion, the solar rays (after 
sun-set,) strike on the mass of water, 
enter converging to the centre, where, 
after decussation, they emerge from 
the liquid globe diverging, and form 
the phenomenon in the heavens called 
the comet’stail. As to the use of these 
watery bodies, he thinks they were 
formed by nature to assist in giving a 
due temperature to our system. 

Congreve Rockets.—These destruc- 
tive missileshave lately been employed 
with considerable effect in the whale 
fisheries. Capt. Wm. Scoresby, who 
is well known on the Greenland seas, 
as a successfal fisherman, an intrepid 
adventurer, and an able navigator, 
was, we believe, the first to adopt this 
ingenious mode of capturing the 
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101 Queries. 
‘* monarch of the ocean.” The Fame 
has brought home nine fish, the whole 
of which were taken by this means. 
In one case, instant death was pro- 
duced by a single rocket; and in all 
cases the speed of the fish was much 
diminished, and its power of sinking 
limited to three or four fathoms. The 
peculiar value and importance of the 
rocket in the fisheries, is, that by 
means of it, all the destructive effects 
ofa six or even a twelve pounder piece 
of artillery, may be given with an 
apparatus not heavier than a musket, 
and with scarcely any shock or re- 
action on the boat. It appears that 
some of the smallest rockets employed 
in the Fame penetrated completely 
through the body of the fish, so that 
the effect of the explosion was visible 
on the opposite side.---On the score of 
humanity, the employment of these 
rockets is also very desirable, as 
their fierce and destructive fire acting 
on the vitals of the animal, almost in- 
stantly destroys life; and saves the 
lingering tortures of the harpoon, axe, 
and even saw, which are occasionally 
resorted to. 





~~ 
QUERIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
1. On Junius Brutus. 

J. L. asks, Was the conduct of 
Junius Brutus, in condemning and 
executing his own sons, consistent 
with justice or humanity? and re- 
quests an answer from some intelli- 
gent correspondent. 


2. On Books. 

Ignoramus also asks, What books 
contain, at the smallest expense, the 
greatest quantity of useful knowledge, 
with which a poor man ought to be 
acquainted, in reference both to this 
world and the next? 

3. On the Power of charming Adders. 

T. D. asks, On what principle are 
serpents prevented from poisoning 
those persons by whom they are said 
to be charmed, although they take 
them in their hands, or carry them in 
their bosoms ? 

4. On Mr. Law’s Portrait and Writings. 

An admirer of the Rev. Wm. Law, 
would be obliged to any correspondent 
who would inform him if any portrait 
of this justly celebrated divine was 
ever published, and also furnish a cor- 
rect list of his works, through the me- 
dium of this Magazine. 


Literary Notices.—Prices Current, &c. 
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Riterarpy Motices. 





Professor Lee, is preparing, in Persian and 
English, the whole controversy of Mr. Mar- 
tyn with the learned of Persia, as a manual for 
Missionaries to establish the trath of the Scrip- 
tures against Mahometanism. 

Speedily will be published, A Mother’s Por- 
trait, sketched soon after her decease, for the 
study of her children, By their surviving pa- 
rent. 

Geo y-—New Edinburgh General At- 
las; consisting of 48 plates, including every 
New Discovery, or recent Alteration in the 
Boundaries of States, &c., with a Consulting 
Index. Each map is accompanied with a Let- 
ter-press Description, embracing every impor- 
tant feature in the raphical, Political, and 
Statistical condition of the Countries delineated 
thereon. Oblong folio, balf-bound, 31. 3s. 

Just prnieed. 18mo. 3s. bound, An Abridg- 
ment of the Youth’s Spelling and Pronouncing 
Theological Dictionary of the New Testament, 
designed for the use of the national and other 
schools. By E. Dawson, dedicated by per- 
mission to the Lerd Bishop of Durham. 

Just imported, in one vol. 8vo. dedicated by 
permission to the Most Noble the Marquis of 
Hastings, A Grammar of the Sunscrit Lan- 
guage, on anew plan. By the Rev. William 
Yates. 

—a 
Average Price of Grain per Quarter, for the 12 
fale Srom the a 
Where iadies: Oats.| Rye.|Beans.|Peas. 
d.| s. . djs. 


Ss. d.| s. d.| s. d. 
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Price of Stocks, London, Dec. 24. 
Bank Stock, 2354 5 | Ex. Bills, 2d., £1000, 
3 per Cent. Red. 764 3 1 2 pm. 
Ditto, £500, 2 1 pm. 


4 per Cent. 96 5§ 
Long Ann. 19} 5-16ths | Small Ditto, 2 4 pm. 


India Bonds, 7069 pm | Cons. forAc.77§ $34 % 
Prices of Foreign Stock in London, Dec. 24. 
French 5 per Cent. with div. from Sept. 22, S8f. 
Exch. 25f. 50c. 

Prussian 5 per Cent. with div. fr. Oct.1, St 

Russian 6 per Cents. with diy. from July 1, 82.5 
Exc! e, 12d. 

Ditto Metallic 5 per Cents. with div. fr. Sep. 1, 
76} ; my 3s. Id. ne 

a a nt. Bonds, with div. from 
J > 

Spanish 5 er Cent. Bonds, with div. fr. Oct. 30, 
564 ; yt omeng 4s. 3d. ; ’ 

Austrian Metallic 5 per Cent. with div. from 
Oct. 1, 743. ; Exchange, 10fl. dcr. 





Danish 5 per Cent. with div. from Jan. 1, 1822, 
79) ¢ 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT, LIVERPOOL, 25th DECEMBER, 1821. 


Tue year is about to close upon us, under circumstances of peculiar interest. Our foreign 4 
trade has been much diminished since the general peace ; and, notwithstanding our peculiar ma- 
ritime situation as a nation, the wealth, resoarces, industry, and liberal enterprising spirit of the 
country, we do not reap those benefits from these advantages, which our individual efforts 
have enabled other nations, our competitors, to obtain. Upon a near examination, however, 
it will be found, that we are deprived of our fair share of the beneficial trade of the world, by 
certain difficulties emanating from our own navigation, revenue, and navigation laws. To this 
circumstance, therefore, and not to a reduced trade in the world, may be ascribed the stagna- 
tion felt-and complained of in our foreign commerce. It is consoling, however, to learn, that 
the subject has engaged the attention of Government, and some preliminary steps were taken 
during the last session of Parliament, to remove some of the impediments attending our foreign 
trade, to increase our relations with such countries as open a free intercourse with us. For 
other governments, finding us tenacious in not relaxing in our restrictive system, adopt retalia- 
tory measures, to the exclusion of our productions and shipping; which the very loans they 
contract in this country (our capitalists not having sufficient employment for theirfunds at home ) 
assist them in enabling to do most effectually. te tg then, that many of the restrictions 
and laws relating to commerce will be altered and modified in conformity to the changed state 
of things, we may look forward to an enlarged trade, as foreigners will certainly avail them- 
selves of the facilities afforded them in this country to trade intermediately with the distant parts 
of the world, which are indiscriminately opened to all. 

With this short sketch of our opinion upon the above vital points, which we may occasion- 
ally advert to, we proceed to state some of the late leading transactions in our market. 

Of Cotton, the imports have not been so extensive as were anticipated ; the demands, how.- 
ever, have been proportionate: the sales of the week preceding the last, were 7044 packages, 
they amounted, during the week just elapsed, to 6560 packages, which are underneath the 
classification, with the prices. 
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Unless the import of Cotton increases, some nat seems very probable. 
during the year, up to this period, are 403,934 packages ; and prices, generally speaking, are 1d. 
per pound below the prices of December last. 
ors ars, the import has been 34,327 hhds. British : 87,779 barrels and bags of British and 
East-India sorts ; of Havannah, 1676 boxes ; of Brazil, 4396 cases. The average prices may 
be considered 6s. to 8s. per cwt. lower than at the same period last year. The demand is now 4 
ood, and the consumption of Sagar seems evidently on the increase. The prices are,—dry ; 
rown, 53s. to 57s.; middling, 59s. to 68s. ; good to fine, 70s. to 80s. 
Of Coffee, the import has been 6039 tierces, 15,241 barrels and bags. The present prices are 
on an average 12s. to 15s. per cwt. under those of the preceding year. It may be also remark- 
ed, that the consumption is greatly increased in this country, the ts of forth ing crops 
are promising, and the present rates are somewhat high. Our present stock does not exceed 
300. tons. ‘ 
Of Rum, the import has been 8429 puncheons. Prices are low ; for Jamaica O. P. 1s. 9d. 
to 2s. per gallon. \ 
The import of Tobacco has been 5744 hhds. ; the supplies are expected to be abundant. : 
Carolina Rice commands 15s. to 18s. per cwt. in bond. The import is 12,473 casks and bags, 
including some small arrivals from India. 
Ashes are become extremely scarce, and the price is advancing. American Pots 40s. Pearls 
42s. to43s. The imports are 22,999 casks.—Of Logwood, the import has been very small, only 
amounting to 1153 tons ; the price is £1. 10s. to £2. per ton above the ruling prices last year. 
—Jamaica aa ory £9. Campeachy £10. per ton. Fustic is little inquired after. 
Of African Palm Oil, the imports hag been 8753 casks ; the price is £29. 10s. per tan. 
Of Tallow, there have arrived 12,587 casks and serons. The price of Yellow Candle has sud- 
denly risen from 48s. to 50s. per cwt. Hemp continues to advance, and sells readily at £50. per 
ton. The import only amounts to 926 tons. 
Of Hides, there have been recejved 244,444. The prices are considerably higher than in 
' the preceding year. 
Of Timber, there have arrived 360 cargoes. Pine realizes 19d. to 20d. per foot. 
Grain.—There is some revival in our corn market; good old Wheats have attracted the 
notice of speculators. New Irish Wheats are also more saleable at some improvement. Wheat 
under lock is not inquired for. Oats and Barley are also held for higher rates. The holders of 
the late arrivals of American Flour, require 28s. per barrel. New French Clover Seed sells at 
72s. per owt. There have been no arrivals of American. Of American Flax Seed, there have 
as yet been no imports ; the prices are expected to open at 58s. to 60s. per hhd. ; and a large 
quantity is expected to be sown this year in Ireland. 
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